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nreat 


sciences regarding our own. 





EDUCATION THROUGH SUR- 
VIVALS 


ng in conversation with a 


ago, 
tist of some repute, I was met with 

wing retort: ‘‘ You pedagogues are 

‘+h disposed to play a lone hand 
vant to construct a science of educa- 
If you were more 
field of 


would involve knowing a little more 


of whole eloth. 


over the science, 


to go 


it, you might find some part of the 


| that is legitimately your own. Then 


work and make something of it. I 
ever pick up an educational maga- 


do not have the feeling that 
uly is in over his head in his philoso- 
his psychology and his biology, too, 
en he tries to dabble in it.’’ I reminded 
m of our recognized debt to all these dis- 
nes. ‘‘That is all very well,’’ was his 
vy, ‘‘but you don’t get to the bottom of 
And so the conversation ended. I was, 
first, disposed to resent this outspoken 
isation of dilettantism on the part of 


eaders in educational theory, but the more 


e thought it over the more I am in- 
ned to think that on the whole it is just. 
any event, it expresses the generally 
uling opinion of students of the older 
We may close 


ir eyes to it if we will or attempt to jus- 





ourselves through pleading the new- 


ness of our discipline; yet even then we 


but slight sympathy, for since the 


time of Plato theories of instruction, if not 
i scence of education, have furnished no 


w field for speculation. 
lt is my purpose in this paper to add to 
speculation, through suggesting a pos- 


sible field for a science of education, not at 
all with the feeling that the last word is 
being said and that henceforth and for- 
ever the question as to whether or not there 
is such a science is settled. 

The more widely accepted definition of 
education is one which reeognizes it as a 
process of adjustment: the adjustment of 
the individual to his environment together 
with a concomitant reaction of the individ- 
ual upon his environment of such a nature 
that the latter is to a degree modified and 
controlled. The thought has been phrased 
in many ways, sometimes with the emphasis 
on the process of adjustment (the produc- 
tion of culture) and sometimes with the 
emphasis on control (the production of effi- 
of eduea- 


ciency). No modern definition 


tion ignores the as a whole nor 


attempts to make of education mere erudi- 


process 
tion. The science of education, then, may 
consider as within its legitimate field the 
findings of the older sciences which bear 
directly upon the processes of individual 
adjustment: the span of a lifetime. 

But the science of biology treats pre- 
the ad- 
justment of the organic kingdom to its en- 
all the ages that 
of 


thousands of 


cisely of this process writ large; 


vironment; the span of 


the those 


have elapsed since advent 
** specks of animated earth’”’ 
centuries ago. Racial education. 

What has the tremendous story of or- 
adjustment 


of 


evolution, a story of 
from to to tell 
shorter journey from human infancy to 


ganic 
amoeba man, us the 
age? 

In a general way we have accepted the 
dictum that the individual epitomizes the 


Herbart’s contributions to this line 


race. 
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of thought interested us for a while, but were his ancestors solely because 


we seem to have forgotten both him and these things, while others who became + 
them, so far as any important application body’s ancestors did not. 
of the principles involved to present-day These innate tendencies to act ] 
educational practice is concerned. impulses. 

The generally accepted scientifie explana- But as experienced by the 


tion of organic evolution—racial education the lower animal kingdom. and 
is the so-called Darwinian triad. This, tainly by those of the child. cer 
in brief, is as follows: havior ean not be accounted for 
of these simple tendencies to 
lL) More animals are born than live to grow up. I 
Sl as Maes ei allie emotional content. have a dog t! 
Those individuals grow up which the en- m0t eat chicken and a small boy \ . 
vironment selects for living. The rest die. fuses raisins, both being contrary 
usual reactions of their kind. The 
Since I am accepting these theses—not have individual likes and dislikes w 
defending them—nothing need be said at fluence their behavior. as have 
this pues regarding the — The second dogs and children which have pas 
reads: ‘‘ No two are alike. Animals differ tace of early infancy. Some cl 
in but two ways: in form—ineluding size y;oy¢h-and-tumble games. while ot 
: 5 . : ; 4 Be , i t 
—and in behavior. The former is mor- pot Some read poetry, while others 
phological and does not interest us in the not touch it. Some like mathematics 
present discussion. The latter does. study, while others prefer histor 
Behavior in its broad meaning—not the op through the whole gamut of hu 
narrow schoolroom sense—is actuated by and dislikes. 
two seemingly distinct causes: In this paper, I am using the te1 
io « 9 c a4 i Cl 
First: Reactions to stimuli within or . . 
; ; ' ests to cover that field of behavior wi 
without the organism so largely mechan- : ae 
: alles actuated by likes and dislikes and 
ical as hardly to come within the realm 
F may be assumed to be beyond the lit 
of the psychological at all: the engulfment 
pure reflex. 


of a diatom by an amoeba; the opening or : 
But now let us return to our Darvw 


closing of the sea anemone in response to : 
triad and see where we stand. 


light stimuli and thousands of other activi- é : 
No two (animals) are alike. Disreg 


ties by both the lower animal and vegetable. Sa ge ge 

; ing differences in form, it is precisel) 
forms, perhaps even including such com- 
plicated behavior as that of the migration 


of birds and the building by them of elabo- 


differences in impulse and interest as | | 
defined these that make them 
They have made possible and at the s 
time have defined the limits of organic 
lution (racial education). They are 
ent in every child and just as cert 
make possible and define the limits 0! 


rate nests. 

But this class of activities is not by any 

means restricted to the lower forms. The 
new-born babe experiences it when his lips 
first seek the mother’s breast and when Papi ar 
a shorter process of individual educa 
cries come to indicate an organic need. In _ 
: : : ake Here is the educational triad w! 
fact, during the first few weeks of life the 
“aie .. propose to defend: 
human infant probably has no other activi- 
ties than these instinctive ones, piled up by (1) More impulses and interests are present 
thousands of generations of ancestors who the child than persist. 








two children are alike in impulses and 


impulses and interests will persist 


environment selects for persistence. 


is nothing more nor less than the 
in hypothesis applied to the de- 


t of the individual. Impulses and 

ts are selected instead of organic 

t the environment does the select- 

ch ease. Impulses and interests 

individuals die, if they fail to 
requirements. 

et us consider individually the three 

ses of the educational triad stated above. 

Vore impulses and interests are present 

child than persist. Who that has 

youngster in his own home de- 

from infaney, with its ceaseless 

undirected movements of hands and 

vouth, with its more selected gamut 

n directed to particular ends: or 

s seen the interest in anything and every- 

ng within the field of sense gradually 

w down te an intelligent interest in a 

ratively few things can doubt its 

y or can doubt the unwisdom of con- 

ng them all, even were it possible. 

just what these impulses and interests 

ldhood are has been determined by a 

ve selection through thousands of 

ns of ancestors. We must accept 

whether we will or not. It is as 

ich beyond our power to create a single 

novo as it is for a Burbank even to 


luce the initial variations in one of his 
rs. Yet, as he with the variation once 
vered can, by a process of selection, 
entuate it until it becomes something 
erto unknown and undreamed of, so 
by a proper selection of impulses and 
terests can bring about maximum possi- 
within the span of human life. 
As in the process of racial education, 
ire is prodigal of her forms, so in the 
lual process she is prodigal of her 
es and interests. 
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But for us who are, as teachers, to guide 
in the process of selection, to act as it were 
in the ontogenetic process of intellect- 
breeders, it is not enough to know merely 
that there is this surfeit of motor and in- 
tellectual leads: we must know the order 
of their expression. For in the life of the 
child there is a progressive sequence of im- 
pulses and interests, Just as in phylogeny 
there has been a progressive sequence of 
forms. Upon such a knowledge must de- 
pend the order of studies in the school eur- 
riculum. Nor is it enough to know the 
order merely. We must know that they 
are at least in the maximum of expression, 
but temporary. This characteristic is not 
peculiar to the impulses and interests of 
the child. We see it represented in the 
members of the lower organic kingdom 
Only for a brief time are the delicate or- 
gans of the flower receptive to the dust of 
fertilization, and it must come then or the 
life has been in vain. The delicate tendril, 
too, meeting the support at the time nature 
intended, will become strong and fulfil its 
purpose: let the touch be but a few short 
days delayed and its function nas been for- 
gotten. The chick that has known no nat- 
ural mother will within the first few days 
of life run to cover at the warning cluck 
of any motherly hen of the barnyard. Yet, 
let a few more days elapse before such 
warning is heard for the first time and the 
instinctive knowledge of its meaning has 
been outgrown. And so it is with the im- 
pulses and interests of childhood. 

As to the second postulate of our edueca- 
tional triad—that no two children are alike 
—why waste time in its defence? We all 
know it is true. 

So we come to the third. Those impulses 
and interests persist which the environment 
selects for persistence. 

As with animals under domestication, the 
breeder may be considered the special phase 
of the environment that determines the par- 
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fitted to serve his 


purpose and so selects it for racial survival, 


ticular individual best 
denying to the rest any place in phylogeny, 
so the parent and the teacher working to- 
gether during the period of individual in- 
fancy of the human being so control the 
environment that it shall put a premium 
upon the favorable variation and a penalty 
upon the unfavorable, bringing the former 
to its fullest development and suppressing 
the latter. Individual education is then 
but the survival of the fittest among im- 
And 


the business of the educator is simply that 


pulses and interests, nothing more. 


of controlling the environment of the child 
and so shaping it that every impulse and 
interest prophetic of usefulness is seized 
upon and perpetuated and developed, while 
those prophetic either of no positive use- 
fulness or of disaster find no encourage- 
ment or are discouraged in a definite way. 

Note, please, that this theory of educa- 
tion denies to the environment the possibil- 
ity of originating de novo a single impulse 
or interest of the child. It must look for 
its leads, and having found them, make the 
most of them. 

But, you ask, will this hypothesis of edu- 
eation through survivals account for the 
so-called learning process as we have ob- 
served it? 

Let us see. 

Considering first the motor side—the se- 
lection of impulses—it postulates that every 
element of movement possible to the human 
adult came first as an impulse—a reflex 
pure and simple; that learning to perform 
any act is nothing more nor less than the 
utilization and development of the appro- 
priate impulses; that the environment is 
the sole factor in the determination of the 
appropriateness of impulses. In other 
words, the process, at least in the child, is 
an objective one. 

How does this work out? 


Among the first things that the child 
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learns how to do—for he never learned ; 
nurse nor to ery—is to talk. How 
do it? 

Among the early impulses of t} 
are those elaborate coordinations 
and throat which are evident t 
rather than the eye, and produce x 
a whole gamut of them, including th, 
of every language, from English to () 
taw, and for aught I know Chim; 
also. They just come because the youngst 
Among the earlier of t 
ma ma ma ma ma. And here the enyi; 
ment steps in, in the form of mama, wi 


can’t help it. 


incidentally got her name that way, 
selects that sound for persistence, by 
stowing every sort of pat or hug that } 
delights in. And baby hangs onto 
sound. He didn’t learn it any more 1 
he learned how to nurse, although it | 
to him somewhat later in life. 

Pretty soon he comes out with da da 
da, and then daddy sees that he doesn’t 
that slip. And so on through the « 
stages of acquiring a vocabulary. Ew 
time a sound comes that approximat 
word, the environment—that is mama 
papa, and particularly big sister 


But let 





premium on it and it survives. 
suppose that mama and papa and big sist 
are French or Chinese or Choctaw. W 
Is the premium put on the san 
sounds? Not at all. The only differe: 
is that the youngster hangs onto the sou! 
that make words in their language. A! 
baby has learned to talk by forgetting | 
to make the sounds that do not count int 
process. Babies born deaf make them 
at first, but without the ear as a guide nev’ 
learn which ones to forget and final): 
up by forgetting them all. 

I would not argue that this tells 
whole story of learning to talk, for it 
not, but I do maintain that it explains ' 
beginning of it. The time comes when sug 
gestion gives rise to some of the s 


happens? 


nnd 





kes—still impulses only—and at a 
ve. which lasts through life, imita- 


































But even here the environ- 


ters In. 

the selective agency. 
student in an American high 
irning to pronounce the French u. 
he made that sound impulsively as 
nfant, no premium was put upon it and 
i to survive. Now he imitates the 
er—perhaps fifty times and she (the 
nment) selects the successes for per- 


bestowing appropriate reward. 


So much for learning to talk. How 
earning to creep or to walk? 
As the youngster gets along toward a 


age and ean sit up, the impulsive 
ments which are constant during his 
ng hours show a marked change, and 
the same time interests, in the sense we 
defined of the 
est of the latter seems to be a sort of 


them, appear. One 
tive wanderlust ; a desire for a bigger 
From the time this shows itself the 
n of suecess in the selective process 

e degree of contribution which each 
ement makes toward locomotion. It is 
ssible that even at this stage of develop- 
t there is a subjective element in this 
ion, yet I am inelined to doubt it. It 
ms to me more probable that the envi- 
nment is the sole selective agency, penal- 
ng the unfit impulses either with nega- 
suecess or with hard knocks. If this 
so, the gamut of impulsive movements 
ist differ materially with different chil- 
for of my five youngsters one never 
t at all; twe did so more or less in the 
rdinary fashion ; one pushed himself about 
seated on the floor, but always moving the 
‘he faced, while one pushed himself, 
But it is my belief, 
based upon eareful observation, that in no 
instance did a conscious desire for locomo- 
n precede its actual accomplishment. In 
ther words, the youngster found that he 
id moved, liked it and tried to do again 


AlCl, 


tion being sidewise. 
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what he had done to bring it about. I can, 
perhaps, illustrate this point by reference 
to what I believe to be the first instance in 
the life of any one of my children in which 
an interest appeared, in contradistinction 
to a mere impu/se: an attempt to do a thing 
beeause he liked it and with a more or less 
definite conception of what he wanted to 
do. The boy, when perhaps three months 
old, was lying contentedly on the bed with 
hands and feet in constant motion. Sud- 
denly a spasmodic movement of the hand 
thrust one thumb plumb into his mouth. 
He was plainly surprised at the new sensa- 
tion, but there was no doubt that he liked 
it. In an instant a new spasmodic move- 
ment of the hands came and it was gone. 
He seemed to think it over a minute as 
though wondering how it had happened 
and how he could repeat it. In any event, 
he went to sleep before a second success 
occurred. 

In the course of two or three weeks, he 
could put his thumb in his mouth. Did he 
learn to do it? No and yes! No, because 
he never did it better than the first time. 
Yes, because he could do it when he wanted 
to. He had gradually eliminated the unfit 
movements, leaving those only which con- 
tributed to the success of the 
mouth operation. There certainly was no 
element of imitation in the act, for he had 
never seen a thumb in a mouth until he 
saw his own. 

This line of reasoning is just as applica- 
ble to any of the other acts that the baby 
performs—grasping, turning 
over, ete.—it being borne in mind that as 
he develops new impulses express them- 
selves which form the bases of selection of 
the fit in the accomplishment of the new 
act. 

If my contention is valid, these simple 
acts are born ready-made, together with 
many others, the so-called learning process 
for them being solely the elimination of the 


thumb-in- 


throwing, 
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many others. Just how far into adult life 
this thesis holds true it is difficult to say, 
but I am inclined to think that it is valid 
much more generally in the field of motor 
control on the part of the adult than has 
been generally accepted. 

Let me illustrate. 

Many years ago when a student in ecol- 
lege I spent part of a vacation with a chum, 
an all-around athlete and pitcher on the 
varsity nine, at his home in the suburbs of 
a small eity. The younger brother was a 
eaddy on the local golf links and on one 
occasion was driving balls about the or- 
chard with a midiron to which he had some- 
fallen never 
before had had a golf elub in his hands, 


how heir. My ehum, who 
seized the implement and made as sweet a 
Fully 200 yards 


it reached and would have brought a thrill 


drive as I have ever seen. 
even to the most experienced golfer. Quite 
set up by his exploit, he made the mistake 
of trying to do it over again, with a dismal 
the result. It 
weeks of hard practice to do nine holes 


foozle as took him three 
under 60 and he never made a better drive 
What was learn- 


So far as driv- 


in his life than his first. 

ing to play golf for him? 
ing from the tee is concerned, certainly 
nothing more than the elimination of the 
unfit in the matter of movements. When 
he teed up his first ball there in the orchard 
the necessary correlations between brain 
and muscle for a perfect drive were already 
established. But a lot more had also been 
established, probably because of his athletic 
practice, and when he addressed the ball 
and thought ‘‘drive’’ they came in and 
messed things up. His first shot was a 
fluke. But have you never seen a novice 
at bowling make a ‘‘fluke’’ strike? And at 
quoits a ‘‘fluke’’ ringer? For any adult 
with sufficient muscular development to 
play a game of skill at its best, the learn- 
ing of that game is but a process of elim- 
ination of movements unfit to the game. 
In facet, motor control on the part of the 


ce 
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well-developed adult is but this. |; 
true with all manual acts as wit! 
skill. 

An adult who takes up wood ¢ 
an avocation may, during his first h 
practice, make one cut as true to 
as he ever accomplishes again. But 
about the his first hour 
Most of them are bad ones that 


rest of 


get rid of by long and tedious atte 
With the child of 


school age the problem is complicate: 


growing 


developing musculation, concomitant 
the process of elimination of useless 1 


ments. Flukes are less likely, it 





they ever occur in operations which r 
much muscular strength, but in most s 
acquired by the child under comp 
direction the conditions are not radiec 
different. 

It is quite probable that in the first 
of a’s written in the copybook thers 
least one which will satisfy the most eritir 
teacher. Learning to write a’s is but 
getting how to make bad ones. 

Although the acquisition of motor . 
trol—the learning to do things—is a | 
ess of eliminating the unfit movements 
practice, the converse mental attitud 
that of the survival of the fittest 
be maintained to secure results. The 
of the dynamogenesis of the idea is be! 
us here. Think the thing you want t 
and forget utterly the thing you do 
want to do. Ideas capable of real 
themselves in motor activities tend so ' 
realize themselves. I do not contend t! 
every complex movement made by an adult 
was in its inception a single impulse in tli 
child. No baby probably ever threw 
head backward as far as does the « 
tionist in his vaudeville act. Yet li 
throw it back a long way. The *'! 
liner’? merely accepted nature’s lead 
built upon it. 

Probably no impulse pure and simpli 
ever pitched a curved ball. Yet it is m) 


nror.- 


it within the gamut of impulsive 
nts were, within the limits of 
_ all those essential to the produe- 
Walter Johnson. 
are, after all, more interested in 
ectual than in the motor side of 
How does the theory of educa- 
igh survivals work when applied 
The interests 
id are perhaps not as easy to eata- 


ase of the process ? 


the impulses, being less evident 
eve. They are, too, more varied 
in the latter, and perhaps less firmly 
s racial assets, so it would not be 





f few of us should agree as to the 
fundamental them. Much, 
r, that is being done in correction 
e child study movement helps us at 
nt, and students of education in the 
will be in a better position to decide 
; question than are we. 


among 


First, in point of time, among the inter- 
sts expressed by the child, it seems to me, 
terest in rhythm; a delight in a to- 
ro motion given to the whole body by 
ree from without. And this delight 


pr s given us the eradle and the nursery 
. ng chair and the mother’s lullaby. 
” Perhaps it harks back to primitive ances- 
_ tors who were rocked to sleep on some 
te ying bough, perhaps the ceaseless ebb 


low of the waves on some prehistoric 
Who knows? 
Soon other expressions of the interest 
- evident, and baby is soothed by pats 
Yes, and by the mother’s 
a rhythm of sound. And then 
demand for Mother Goose and 
and Stevenson. Finally for Long- 
w and Whittier and Tennyson, if all 
es wel] 


Caresses, 


he intensity of the interest in rhythm 
varies much with different individuals, but 
dom if ever entirely lacking. 
But why, you ask, develop such a seem- 
ly useless interest in the child at all? 
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All interests represented by children as a 
class are either of value to the child of the 
present generation or have been of value 
to his And the 
rhythm is no exception. In the lower races 
of mankind, rhythm has always been an 


ancestors. interest in 


accompaniment of the most ecstatic states 
and in a more subdued form is at the bot- 
tom of the love of poetry in every one of 
us. That 
we have not, the chances are that during 


is, if we have such a love. If 


those years when the love of rhythm was 
most pronounced in us—that is, the Mother 
Goose epoch—the home was so barren of 
it that the interest was allowed to languish 
and descend below the threshold of future 
usefulness. 

I will venture the that the 
youngster of five years, in a family where 
Mother Goose is taboo, where Riley and 
Stephenson and their ilk are unknown and 
where the spontaneously originated lim- 
erick so dear to the child is frowned upon, 


assertion 


will never to his dying day feel a genuine 
love for 
Whittier. 

But Mother Goose is doggerel, you say. 
Yet it was not to you 


Longfellow nor Tennyson nor 


So it is to you now. 
once, or the more’s the pity. It is the 
child’s poetry, meeting as fully his needs 
as ever can Browning. And without the 
former he will never know the latter. 

The next fundamental which 
children as a class seem to express is not 
Perhaps 


interest 


easy to define in a single word. 
imagination comes nearer than any other, 
but it is characterized by fairy tales. Much 
has been written pro and con on this sub- 
ject, and opinion differs widely as to their 
place in education. 

But, after all, are they not an expression 
of the wanderlust just as truly as the 
baby’s first attempts to Will the 
child who has never gone to the ends of the 
world and far beyond into fairyland with 
Grimm and Anderson and has never had a 


creep? 
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Santa Claus ever follow Dante and Bunyan 
and Goethe and St. John? Can anything 
but the purely material seem real to such 
a one? But they are not true, somebody 
says. They are the truest things in all the 
world to the child of six or seven years. 
Bye and bye they will not be. Nature takes 
care of all that, and they are lost without a 
shock and without the shattering of a single 
dream if only the child be let alone and 
given time to work out his own salvation. 
We are what we are to-day largely because 
of what we have forgotten. 

And now comes adventure—fairy tales 
tied down somewhat by the increasing 
knowledge which the child has gained of 
the world and the laws which govern it. 
He can no longer travel on the back of a 
fairy, but he can in an aeroplane or a 
submarine. Once more the wanderlust. 

Our ancestors conquered the world in the 
wilderness. Our children do so around the 
library table. There the boy of fourteen 
does noble deeds and prepares for other 
noble deeds just as truly as did any of his 
forbears on the field of battle. And if he 
has not done them there or under a tree, 
or in his room after lights are supposed to 
be out, or somewhere else, with Cooper or 
Henty or Alger, I doubt if he will ever do 
them elsewhere. And I doubt also if ten or 
twenty years later, standard books of travel 
or even of history will have any appeal. 

The last general interest which I shall 
mention is one into which sex to an extent 
enters. It is romance. The little tot with 
her dolls expresses it in a way years before 
she becomes addicted to love stories. The 
interest reaches its fullest fruition at not 
far from the age when our ancestors mar- 
ried: that is, at adolescence. Our children 
can not marry at that age for reasons 
over which they have no control. But 
nature doesn’t know that, and without the 
vicarious participation at that time in the 
romantie through literature, there is great 


danger that those instinets whic! 
the best in motherhood and th 
fatherhood will be lost. The ra 
danger of oversexing, but of t! 
and anything we can do to develop 1 


mal mating instinct at the sam: 


veloping character to hold it withi 
is for the good of the race. No mothe: 
have fear that any love stories w 
stood the test of time will injure t 
ter in her teens; but she may wel 
the cost of too long a deprivation 
The safest way to bridge over thy 
gerous interval between the time w 
ture demands marriage and when s 


permits it, is through carefully sele 


romantic literature. Without it 
many instances marriage will com: 
all, only because society demands 
nature passively permits. 

In mentioning some of the mor 
interests of children which may b: 
ered nature’s tips to those who ma) 
the environment for purposes of si 
I have refrained from sermonizing 
obvious. Truth and honesty and e 
and chastity and temperance a1 
others of a similar character mig 
been included. But what I have 
definitely in mind is that part o1 
lective process which has been mor 
definitely assigned to the school and f 
success or failure of which that ag 
held responsible. From the point 0! 
of this paper, the school is that part 
child’s environment which is definite) 


arbitrarily controlled for the purpos 


discovering those impulses and interests 


the child which are prophetic of = 
usefulness and of developing them 
maximum of possibility. If this diff 
any essential from the ordinarily 
definition of the school, it is in the emp 


placed on discovery and the implicat 


that all the important interests will ) 


found in all the children; and the furt! 
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on that if certain interests are not 
in a given child we should recognize 


~ Dest ; + and not waste its time and ours in 
ahs 7” pt to do the impossible. The com- 
€ rever sjetion of the ordinary subjects of the ele- 
jas mentary school curriculum is not an im- 
-_ s ty for any normal child. The three 
¥ R's should stand. It is to the so-called fads 


ae i ition about which there is so much 
en Na ntroversy—musie, drawing, color work 
7 nd manual training—that the principles 
iucation through survivals especially 
es at this stage and the necessity of 
—s eeping alive certain primitive literary in- 
rests, as already discussed, because of 
societ their future bearing, is important. 
meeeele But, essentially, the first years of school 
a test to see what is there. 
[ may be permitted a very material il- 
tion: When a student completes his 
| course in qualitative analysis he is 


= re a try-out: 
ne, it at Ii 


ently given, as a part of his final ex- 
cons tions, a test tube containing various 
contr lements in solution, the identity of which 
| s to determine. This is his problem. 
He applies one reagent after another, with 
A drop from this bottle 
A drop from this 


ng results. 
nothing happens. 
bottle and a white precipitate forms; from 
sa brown precipitate and so on with all 
the reagents on the shelf. Now he knows 
what was and what was not in the tube. 
The child is our problem and the en- 
eney Is vironment our reagents. But in the chem- 
ew eal laboratory the bottles were not filled 
with whatever happened to come handiest. 

ly ar Their contents were selected with the great- 
Os est of care to reveal any possible ingredient 
» test tube. And so it must be with 
peatest ur controlled environment, the school. 
The various reagents must be there or we 
may miss something essential in our prob- 
| lem, the child. And once having discovered 
phasis it, ours is the duty to make the most of it. 
7 But let us not forget one important les- 
not son from the test tube. If a single drop of 
urtne the reagent produced no results the whole 
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bottleful would fail to do so. Something 
essential to the reaction was lacking in the 
This is true to a large extent with 
It takes longer for 
the 


tube. 
our problem, the child. 
our reagents to work, but if used at 
right time and in the right way they are 
practically infallible. But if the thing 
isn’t there, let us not proceed as though 
it were and waste time trying to make 
something out of nothing. We have an ad- 
vantage over the chemist in one respect, and 
that is that some essential ingredients are 
always present in our problem, such as 
rhythm and the other general interests 
which I am discussing in this paper. But 
the more particular ones sometimes are not. 
A eatalogue of these variables would some- 
what resemble a list of the so-called fads in 
education, with, farther along in the course, 
such subdivisions of intellectual activity as 
the mathematical, the literary and various 
interests in the social field. 

Some children simply do not have them 
to a degree that would warrant their de- 
voting time to them beyond the period 
necessary to determine this fact. The try- 
out period should not be too short for inter- 
ests to develop progressively, but I doubt if 
it should extend far into the secondary 
school period. If our reagents have been 
earefully chosen we should have at least a 
qualitative analysis completed by that time 

Then is the time to act. If John has sung 
off the key in the school chorus for eight 
years, it is long enough. For his own sake 
and that of the others let him put the time 
in at something better elsewhere. And 
Mary, whose mother thinks everybody 
should learn to draw, but who has wasted 
every art period since she entered school. 
It is time to listen to God and let her 
mother go. 

And that other broken-hearted girl who 
failed to receive her diploma because she 
couldn’t learn algebra. Give her the di- 
ploma, accepting those extra credits she had 


in history. With some persons mathemat- 
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ical ability was left out in their makeup. 
And what right have we to say that it is 
essential to culture? For efficiency along 
certain lines it is, but that poor girl was 
not seeking efficiency along those lines. She 
knew better than to try. And we, seem- 
ingly, have known no better than to set up 
a standard of culture which the law of uni- 
versal variation makes impossible of attain- 
ment by some who are worthy. 

Our educational organization takes seant 
eognizance of the divergent type. It tends 
to suppress rather than to develop it. Yet 
in the last analysis our hope rests upon 
these variations from the norm. 

It is the way nature has worked in the 
past and without it there would have been 
no racial education. Without it there can 
be no progress in individual edueation. If 
the point of view presented in this paper 
has any value it should be through empha- 
sizing this fact. 

If the foregoing be a suggestive field for 
the science of education, what does it postu- 
late? Bearing in mind my definition of 
impulse as an innate tendency to act and 
of interest as an innate tendency to like, the 
following would seem to be true: 


(1) No impulse nor interest can be created 
de novo in the child by his environment. We car 
not educate (e—ducere) what is not there. 

(2) The impulses and interests of the child are 
predetermined by the laws of organic evolution. 

(3) Those impulses and interests which have 
played the longest réle in organic evolution are 
least variable in the child and are common to al! 
normal individuals. 

(4) Motor control is established in the child 
through a process of elimination and not of 
acquisition. 

(5) Imitation—as a conscious effort—plays no 
part in the beginnings of motor control. Romulus 
and Remus did not walk on all fours. 

(6) Imitation in later life is largely the con 
scious attempt to copy one’s own best results, 
though the criterion of suecess may be based upon 
a comparison with the best results of another. 

(7) Direeted education presupposes the arbi 
trary establishment of a selective environment, 


appropriate to the educationa 
We call this environment the sc] 
8) It is the first function « 


cover the interests of the child wh 


cede treatment. 
9) The lack of some particular 


definitely determined, all efforts to d 


cease, All interests present, wl 
cational ideal, should be deve I 
necessary for cultural purposes, w! 
dominant interest should be developed t 


mum for purposes of efficiency. 


(10) In edueation for culture a 
priate rewards of progress should not 
because some interest, unessential to t 
lacking. 

(11 In education for efficiency, w g 


the development of some interest uness 
race, appropriate rewards of progress 
withheld except when the most rigid requ 
of the selective environment are met. 


Epwin G. Di 


DEFINITION OF ART EDUCATION 


THE production of all works of 
well as the interpretation and underst 
ing of them, is obviously controlled by 
vation, which seeks ever to propagati 
to perfect a higher type of art, to enlight 
the consumer of art products and to 1 
the artist. Education being concerne 
the improvement and final perfection 
conduct through experience, we shall 
sume at the outset that the formulating 
definitions is an educational function. It is 
for the educator to define art terms in orde! 
that by means of his definitions the stand 
ards of taste and skill shall be raised. 

Nevertheless, we who are most con 
about art, especially in its relation 
dustry and ecommerce, should make di! 
effort to come to a consensus of opini 
the meaning of the terms that we use, eve! 
though as producers some of us may be | 
prone to indulge in words than in the! 
rials and mediums of art. Otherwis: 
could searcely hope to be understood by 
educator or by any one else. There is 


+ 
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need especially to define both clearly 
neisely those common art terms 
are used most frequently, and which 
‘ten used loosely or even incorrectly by 
cher and the artist alike. The list 
ese terms includes art, art apprecia- 
t education, commercial art, fine art, 
fts, industrial art and industrial 
{n attempt to define them is made 
paragraphs that follow. It is in- 

| also that the definitions, all taken to- 
r, shall constitute a sort of composite 
n of art education, especially in its 

n to industry, commerce and the 
ts. In order to accomplish this 


ns that have been formulated by 


In its original and elemental meaning, 
t is not diffieult to define, for in this sense 
t is not produced by natural eause 
be art. Nature is not art. The de- 
ndence of art on nature, however, is com- 
te. Nature is the guide to craftsmanship 
| dictates fitness to purpose, and it sug- 
gests color, shape and decorative pattern in 
its animate and inanimate forms. Art must 
be produced by human cause. The highest 
expression of ideas and ideals derived from 
nature has produced all that is art. In a 
re restricted sense the word ‘‘art’’ is 
used to refer to excellence or perfection of 
workmanship, as when man expresses or 
reveals himself perfectly through his work. 
Thus art assumes not only intellectual but 
also spiritual values. 

There is conclusive evidence to show that 
in former times people held the opinion that 
there was but one kind of art. Then all 
craftsmen were conceded to be artists and 
all artists were good craftsmen. The 
iter was also a cabinet maker, a metal 
‘ker and an architect. Then fine art, 
t had any special meaning at all, must 
signified fine taste. 


Onee upon a time [writes Bach] there were men 


in Memphis who made jeweled necklaces, decorative 
linen weaves and painted the tales of Pharaohs on 
endless walls—they were artists. Later there were 
men in Athens who built temples and painted vases 


and designed polychrome tiles they were art sts. 


And later again there were men in Rome who 
erected basilicas, worked in stucco and Mosaics and 
wrought in metal—they, too, were artists. And 
still later there were men in Amiens who reared 


cathedrals, carved in wood and stone and ivory, 


and caused light to serve art in colored windows 
they also were artists. And once more, there were 
men in Florence and Fontainebleau who set up 


glorious palaces and planned gardens, worked in 
gold and in clay; inlaid pavements and painted on 
canvas—they, too, were artists. No one has ever 
questioned their standing, the things they did, or 
their relation to their work—they were artists all.1 

In its widest meaning [says Spinden] art is man’s 


expression or embodiment of his ideas of use and 


beauty in different modes and materials. If the 
emphasis is laid on use, the product is called util 
tarian art; if on beauty, it is called esthetic art 
But never are use and beauty entirely dissociated, 


for the utmost development of usefulness depends 
upon orderly construction, and the finest expression 
of beauty is necessarily organic. There are law and 
order in common speech, as well as in poetry; there 
are qualities of form which please the eye while 


they administer to mechanical excellence in the 


canoes, cooking pots and automobiles of everyday 


life, as there are, for instance, in marble statues of 
all but forgotten gods that we now regard as purely 


esthetic.2 


While man strives ever to express him- 
self through the creation of new and beaut)- 
ful forms to meet the changing needs in 
new and different ways, may we not logi- 
cally conclude that the original significance 
of art still applies? Should not our defini- 
tion imply for the artists of our own time 
all that it implied for the masters of past 
generations, even though the means for se- 
curing results, the materials and even the 
organization of society have changed? To- 
day no less than in the time of Pericles and 
of Leonardo may we not logically conclude 
that all art is both fine and industrial, or 
that it is not true art at all? Art must in 

1 Bach, R. F., ‘‘ Art versus Industry.’’ 

2 Spinden, H. J., ‘‘Creating a National Art 
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deed be both mental and physical, both in- 
tellectual and material, both spiritual and 
scientific. Otherwise, it will not meet the 
general life needs of our time. 

sailey says that ‘‘the purpose of art edu- 
cation is the development of appreciation 
for the beautiful and of power to produce 
beautiful things.’’ He also says: 
Taste develops gradually through the making of 
Skill de- 
velops slowly through doing things with reference 
to some standard of excellence. In art education, 
therefore, should be 


for those conditions and activities through 


hoices with reference to some ideal. 


every possible opportunity 
given 
which taste and skill may mature.3 

In its generally accepted application to 
art teaching, the word ‘‘appreciation’’ is 
often used to signify understanding or en- 
joyment, but in a more correct sense it is 
used to mean evaluation. To appreciate an 
art fully an individual should be acquainted 
with its source and evolution and with its 
masters. He should understand its signifi- 
cance, especially in our present civilization. 
He should be able to appraise its products 
and to differentiate between good and bad 
materials, technique and design, distin- 
guishing the poorer from the finer grades 
and qualities and making correct choices. 
He should also be acquainted with the proe- 
esses involved and with the tools or the ma- 
chines used in making the materials adapt- 
able to use. Ultimately he should be able 
to apply this knowledge not only in the se- 
lection of art products, but also in their 
combination and arrangement. 

Prosser thinks that ‘‘there is a very close 
analogy between art for appreciation’s sake 
and art for production’s sake. Both are 
necessary in any conception of a _ well- 
rounded life for the race. There is also a 
very close analogy between art for appre- 
ciation’s sake and art for production’s sake 
on the one hand, and between general edu- 
eation and vocational education on the 
other. General education prepares us to be 

3 Bailey, H. T., ‘‘Art Education,’’ Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. 
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intelligent consumers of the goods 
Vocational education prepares us to 
well.’ 

Industry implies purposeful huma) 
fort. Its province includes the trans} 
tion of natural or raw materials 
ished products, for the most part in | 
tity, either by tool or by machine. Som 
of the industries in which the estheti 
ment is a most important factor 
ceramics, costumes, furniture, lighting { 
tures, printing and textiles. Industria 
is the art made use of in industry. |; 
the esthetic element and the creatiy 
pulse play an important part especial); 
the designating of products. Quantity p: 
duction is an essential consideration ir 
field of industrial art. The industrial 
are the arts of manufacture in which 
esthetic element and the creative im; 
may or may not enter into the format 
the product. 

In the handicrafts a single workmar 
usually responsible for the entire creat 
of the product. 
productive activities in which the est 


The handicrafts are t 


element and the creative impulse do ent 
to a marked degree, into the formatior 
the product and in which quantity pro 
tion is not a factor. 

Commerce is concerned with the buying 
and selling of commodities. 
art is the art made use of in commerce. |: 
it the esthetic element and the creativ: 
pulse often play an important part. Com 
mercial art comprises the designing 
various advertising forms and illustrations 
for newspapers, magazines, circulars, car 
eards and other posters. Commercial art 
also includes the planning of advertising 
publications, the arrangement of typed mat- 
ter and illustrations on the page, the ar- 
rangement of pages in reference to 
another, and the choice of materials us 


Commer 


ol 


4 Prosser, C. A., essay on ‘‘The Place of 
Industry.’’ 
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mmerecial art is closely allied to indus- 
ition in art should not be confined 
art subjects taught in the general 
the voeational schools by special art 
ers, but it should also form a part of 
This 


es with special foree to the social, in- 


irses in most school subjects. 


rial. commercial and household studies. 

























y as we may to provide one subject in the 
entary school course that will entirely 
eare of art instruction we shall not sue- 
|: to be taught effectively art must be 
ed in history, geography, language 
There must be created 
n the school a genuine art atmosphere. 
the 
1 ean be earried on most effectively 
ough establishing contacts between the 
‘ts, in the secondary school, correla- 
is with subject-matter from the fields 
represented by subjects rather than with 
subjects themselves. Consequently, the 

i art 


rithmetie. 


correlation in elementary 


reas 


course must relate to the 
fields, rather than the subjects, of history, 
1ce, mathematies and the 
reason for this distinction is clear; the 


lementary school course is unified, while 


languages. 


e secondary school course is differen- 
tiated. The results to be obtained from cor- 
relating art with the subject-matter of other 

fields of human experience 
should in no respect be less satisfactory 
an those to be realized through corre- 
lating art directly with other subjects. 

Were it not that definitions 
guide our actions any attempt to formulate 
them would be futile. Definitions are in- 
deed of little value unless they are to be 
reflected in practice. The fullest measure 
of artistie expression will be possible only 
en the fundamental principles of de- 
sign are thoroughly taught and understood. 


Leon L. WINsLow 
Division OF ArT EpUcATION, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


serve to 


‘Winslow, L. L., ‘‘Organization and Teaching 
' Art,’’ Warwick and York, 1925. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ENROLLMENT IN FRENCH 

UNIVERSITIES 
ACCORDING to statistics published recently by 
the French Ministry of Public Education, there 
were 52,960 students regularly enrolled in the 
seventeen French universities on July 31, 1925 
The figures for 1923 showed 50,367 students 

in residence. 
The French 


slightly less in 1925 than in 1923. 


number of men students was 
There was 
a striking increase in the number of foreign 
students, which jumped from 5,868 in 1923 to 
8,790 in 1925. 


of French nationality is progressing steadily. 


The number of women students 


The enrollments were as follows: 
1923: French students, men, 36,941; women, 


7.558. Foreign students, men, 4,645; women, 
1.223 

1925: French students, men, 35,715; women, 
8,456. Foreign students, men, 6,894; women, 
1,896. 


first with 


22,521 students, the leading provincial univer- 


The University of Paris comes 
sities being those of Lyons 3,476, Toulouse 
2,819, Bordeaux 2,790, Strasbourg 2,729, Gren- 
oble 2,347, Montpellier 2,230 Lille 2,149. 
The University of Besancon closes the ranks 
with 395 students. 

French and foreign students in French uni- 
versities 
various schools and departments: 
16,517; 11,272; 
medicine, 6,551; medicine and pharmacy, 4,260; 
pharmacy, 1,480; Catholic theology, 199; Prot 
7). 


fas 


and 


were distributed as follows among 
Faculties of 
law, sciences, letters, 10,299; 


estant theology, Preparatory schools of 
medicine and pharmacy, 2,380. 

It should be pointed out that the above figures 
apply only to university students properly so 
called; they do not cover the enrolment at the 
Collége de France, the Pasteur Institute, the 
Museum of Natural History, the National Con- 
servatory of Arts and Crafts or at other French 
institutions of higher learning such as state 
schools of engineering, agriculture and forestry, 
institutes of technology, business colleges, art 


schools, conservatories of music, ete. 


PROGRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DACCA, INDIA 

Sir Pururp Harroe has returned to England 

after completing his five years’ tenure as the 

first vice-chancellor of the University of Dacca, 
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in Bengal. He returns, according to The Times A CONFERENCE ON PLANS For 
Educational Supplement, with “a record ot WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY 
achievement which can not fail to have a great A Group of educators in various parts 
formative influence on the future of education country have been invited by the 


in India.” Western Reserve Academy to meet 


Ten specific tasks in the way of educational academy at Hudson, Ohio, this mont} 
reform in India were set forth by Sir Philip — conference on plans for the future of the 

Hartog at the first meeting of the University It is expected that Dr. Frank FE. Spa 
Court at Dacea in August, 1921, based upon dean of the Graduate School of Educat 
the report of the Sadler Commission. Despite Yale University, will preside at the cont 
unfavorable financial and political conditions in As has been reported in SCHOOL AND Sov 
Bengal, most of these have been achieved. In the trustees of Western Reserve Academ, 


accomplishing this program, duplication was announced the establishment of the 


avoided with the work of the University of Cal- W. Ellsworth Foundation, which wil! 
eutta, and there was marked cordiality in the for educational purposes, property and 
official relations between the two universities. amounting to more than $4,000,000, vive) 


There is, it is said, “every justification for the the late James W. Ellsworth, a native of H 
claim that Dacca is leading the way in trans- son who made a fortune in the coal busi: 
forming the old mechanical system of learning Prior to his death in 1925, Mr. Ellswort 
many years devoted time and energy 1 


by rote, condemned by the Caleutta University 
Commission, into something more stimulating, encouragement of art, civie improvement 
more reasonable and more fruitful in the devel- educational activities. 
opment of individual capacities and thinking As expressed in a letter from Mr. A. A 
power.” This has been largely accomplished Augustus, of the executive committee ot 
by setting up a residential organization, based academy, to Headmaster Ralph E. Boothb 
somewhat on the plan of the Oxford and Cam- 


bridge colleges, and a university union which 


final wishes of Mr. Ellsworth in connection wit 
the academy were as follows: 


have formed, as Sir Philip Hartog states, “the That the academy should be the best school 
real schools for character training and citizen- its kind in the country, that the instructors sh 


ship.” He adds that “a remarkable effect of be of the very highest type and that the surr 
ings should be as good as a sensible administrat 
eould provide, so that the boys would be healt 
and clean and provided with equipment, grour 
and buildings in keeping with the best traditions 
and such as would add, in simple attractiveness 


such training has been the self-denying enthu- 
siasm of the students for social service.” 

On the teaching side the most important new 
element is the tutorial work under which the 
students receive individual training in addition , 
: i to the picture as a whole; 
to the formal lectures, and also practical work That the cost should be kept at a low figure s 
in the laboratories, supervised by the teachers.  ¢nat good boys from families of modest means 
In the Dacca Teachers’ Training College impor- would be able to acquire an education in the | 

] 


tant steps have been taken toward improvement that would be the most useful to them indis 


in the teaching of English in the schools of ally.... 

That the tuition should, therefore, always b 
and only boys who are anxious to learn, prog! 
and develop their talents be admitted. . . . 

That the institution shall always be non-sectar 
and without religious preference, but, at the sa 
time, provide a good spiritual influence and t 


regular attendance at chapel and church 


Bengal. 

In 1918 only nine per cent. of the college stu- 
dents in Bengal were Mahomedans, although 
25,000,000 of the 46,000,000 people of the 
province are Mahomedans. “The demand for 
trained Mahomedans of the first rank far ex- 
ceeds the supply in Bengal.” One of the major 


e 


; ail : : quired. ... 

aims of providing a university at Dacca was to That the enrollment shall be limited to 5 
inerease the earlier percentage. In the past five and possibly, at the proper time, a junior de] 
years the University of Dacea “has already ment of not to exceed 200 younger boys 
done something to reduce the balance, and will tablished; 


do more.” That the student body shall never become 











ly complicated problems. 
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es impossible to observe each 


j properly direct 


ys, anxious to learn and im 
s, and whose parents are unable to 
be 


oper investigation, these boys to 


a suitable allowance may 


service to the academy in such 


manner 


nt shall direct, but in no case shall 


be imposed upon by boys whi Se 
able to pay the modest tuition that 
} 


nt to the educators invited to 


erence at Hudson, Headmaster 


to adopt the foundation plan is 

use it definitely commits Western Re- 
my to a policy of broad educational 
Students who actually come under its 
nfluence will benefit by the ideal of its 
In addition, the time has come in 
rogress when the number of things to 


and the number of people who want 


at the higher levels has so increased that 


There 


and methods no longer suffice. 


ed, in secondary education, especially, 


} 


adequately equipped and endowed which 


as laboratories for seeking new light in 


lav 


of our 


Through such 
the research 


be 


admirable educational 


public schools may sup- 


\rtunity for seeking the truth, free from 


* economic strain or political influence, 


to Western Reserve Academy through 


s W. Ellsworth Foundation, and its oppor- 


comprehend through its twenty-four-hour 


the total factors that influence the 


and education of youth, provide an unusual 


nity and challenge for its future. 


CONWELL FOUNDATION FOR 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Pians for a fund to be known as the Russell 
‘onwell Foundation for Temple University 
mnounced by President Charles E. Beury 
inner last week at the Bellevue-Stratford 

which was attended by more than 600 


women prominent in the business, pro- 
and educational life of Philadelphia. 


is proposed to raise the sum of 
a period of fifteen years. 





$20,000,000 


pe 


his studies, 


An urgent need, President Beury declared, is 


is 


for a “modern and tall structure, cost 


vy iror 
$5,000,000 to $8,000,000, to be 


erected on the 
present site of the converted buildings on North 
Broad Street between Conwell Hall and the 
Temple.” 

In addition to the great structure, wl i will be 
designed to house chiefly the college of liberal arts 
and sciences, teachers’ colleges and the s Is 
commerce and theology, there is grave need f 
dormitory facilities. 

We need modern dormitories for the y g 
and women. We need facilities for housing our 
faculty. It will require $20,000,000 to do th 


things that a university the size of Temple Uni 


versity requires. 


Just as urgent are suitable buildings for our 
other schools, particularly medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy and law. It is impossible at the present 
time to announce the objective in dollars, but our 


work must compass not only the city 
We 


accomplishment of 


but the state 
and the nation. 
the 


our first objective must be building, which must be 


must consecrate ourselves to 


these needs. In any CAaSt 


our first concrete purpose in carrying out the aims 


of Dr. Conwell. 


ADMISSION TO HARVARD COLLEGE 
THE 


admission to 


routine annual cicular notice about 
Harvard College was sent out to 
preparatory schools by the committee on ad 
It con 
slight 


changes in the rules for limitation of the fresh 


mission at the college some weeks ago. 
tained normal developments, entailing 
man class adopted two years ago at Harvard. 

The old rules, adopted because of physical 
necessity, stated that 1,000 new freshmen might 
be admitted each year, thus allowing the fresh 
number. 
1,000 all 
who have proven 
the first 


year class will actually not exceed 1,000, which 


man class as a whole to exceed that 
Now, by including in the quota of 
dropped or readmitted men 


more numerous than was anticipated 


was the original intention. 

Naturally with more than 1,000 men apply 
ing for admission each year, a selection must 
be made not only among new men but among 
those applying for readmission or for admis 
The 


means 


sion to the freshman class by transfer. 
notice to of the 


adopted by the committee on admission to help 


schools states some 
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n seattered dents were engaged in me 


all over the country facturing or mercantile o 
The photographs of candidates, asked for in 
As to the personnel of the norm 


the letter aecompanving the circular, are to be ; ; 
os me tos , ulties it was disclosed that 40 per cent 


used by the college records office after the ad ; 
a ; instructors were graduates of Connect 


hission of the ean ates so that thev mav be ; 
" n of the candidate ( ha s : schools: 60 per cent. were normal se] 


come known by sight more rapidly his is a 


‘ 


ates, and 48 per cent. held colleg 
difficult matter with a new group each year ol 
: study of normal school salaries s| 
almost a thousand men. Such recognition helps : : ' . 
ws normal school instructors in 1 
make the relations with the college office more : id : } 
; : were being paid lower salaries thar 
versonal and informal. . . , 
I : school teachers in Connecticut. I) 
schools of Hartford, New Britai 


port alone 94 teachers were earning 


Perhaps most important is the change, to go 


into effect in 1927, which makes the rule con 


cerning admission without examination of ean 

aries than the median salary paid nm 
didates from the first seventh of their school ; Scie 
instructors for the same year. This 


rlace | <ereti ar t} the committee Tl , : 
cla diseretionary with the comm , it ; _ 
“ showed that model or critic teachers 

change says that in 1927 and thereafter “ad . : : 
- , schools were in many instances being 
mission without examination will be restricted 


l 
ney 


more than elementary school tea 
to schools which do not ordinarily prepare their mie mn ‘ ; 
; , oe ‘oll cities. The median salary paid mod 
uupius tor the examinations of the College . . . 
pul ‘ was almost identical with that p: 
Entranee Examination Board, to high schools : a 
mentary teachers in Bridgeport, New | 
located in smaller cities, in rural districts, and . - ae 
ia Greenwich and other cities. 
at points remote from Cambridge. The larger = ‘ 
; ae “tu The studies presented general infor 
endowed academies, private preparatory schools : ; ' 
ee Ms showing that 80 per cent. of the ele 
and large city high schools in New England and : —P 
. school teachers of the state had either | 
elsewhere which for many vears have been ae ; 
oe mal school, college or special post 
customed to preparing their students for college Met 
"a school training for their work; that 96 per 
board examinations, should present candidates , : 2 
of the high school teachers of the state |} 


after 1926 by examination only. In the case 5 aay : 
: . special training for their work, and that 77 


of students from all other institutions, each apr - 
cent. were graduates of four-year college « 
particular application will be decided by the 





committee in the light of all the evidence in 


hand.” PLACE AND FUNCTION OF ENGLISH 

IN AMERICAN LIFE 

NORMAL SCHOOL PERSONNEL IN 
CONNECTICUT 


Sratistics reflecting the predominance of in- 


BastnG their conclusions upon rep! 
2,615 persons in 253 different occupat 


1 in C ti 1 tl } l Committee on Place and Function of Fr 
dustry in Connecticut and the foreign-born ele- : a 

isa . American Life has reported to the N\ 
ment in the state’s population are represented : _ om — , 
: Council of Teachers of English t) 
in recent studies of the four Connecticut normal : ; 
. . ; . might well devote more attention to o1 
schools, summarized in the monthly bulletin of : : 
guage instruction. The language activities 


widely used by the persons replying are | 
larized by the committee in its recomme! 


the State Board of Education. 
It is shown 


a. That 53 per cent. of the students came from as follows: 


homes in which either one or both parents ‘ . . . 
Sigg <a ‘Interviews: word of mouth inquiries 
were born in foreign countries. ° . . rae 
ports to a superior; instructions for s 


b. That in only 28 per cent. of the cases were 7 ; ; 
nates; conferences. Conversation: 


both parents natives of Connecticut. . 
ce. That 57 per cent. of the normal school stu acquaintances; at social gatherings; ove! 
dents come from cities of over 25,000 popu telephone. Public speaking: informal «is 
lation. sion; preparing addresses. Writing: in! 


d. That the parents of 74 per cent. of the stu- notes and memos for one’s self; formal not 
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ntroduction, ete. Reading: legal Oklahoma, next week in connection with the 
Listening: to an interview, a con- sessions of the society's Division of Chemical 
public meeting.” Edueation. Each state of the union will be 
cifie study ot “the demands actually represented by three senators. 
m the adult American to-day with As announced by the chairman, Professor Nei! 
his use of language” was undertaken E. Gordon, of the University of Maryland, the 
necessary “preliminary to any satis- senate will discuss radical changes in the teach 
ation of the teaching of En ing of high-school and colleg: chemistry, pro 
e committee now urges the National posed as a result of a questionnaire sent 
Teachers of English to “further in- throughout the United States. 
both broad and intensive, of what Demands of chemical edueation in this 
s are doing in the teaching of English country, the questionnaire revealed, inelude 
er in the teaching of the communica- greater public instruction in the value of chem 
interpretation of thought by means of istry, more stress on the human side of the 


Such investigation would study aims science, better trained teachers, correlation of 


methods and classroom conditions, as high school and college courses, and a new ty) pe 
their adequacy for enabling the men _ of research. 

en of the future to meet better the lan- This research, it is stated, would have to do 

mands laid upon them.” A series of with “the sorting of the literature and corre 

ted investigations, carried through a lating the new ideas in order that they may be 

years, is recommended. understood and appreciated by the teachers of 

report of the committee gives tables chemistry in high school, college and university 

the geographical distribution and oc- work.” Four years of graduate work for the 

nal groupings of the men and women teacher instead of three are suggested to meet 

answered the questionnaire submitted. the needs of broader education. The number 

the replies came from the eastern and of students which a school must have to war 

estern states. Of the 2,615 replies rant the teaching of chemistry will also come up. 

ted, 794 were persons in the professions, Chemistry, it is held, should be one of the re 

¢ 67 in the ministry, 384 in education, quired sciences in a four-year science course in 

9 in engineering and technical work, 47 in every high school. “The scientific age has come 

alism, 88 in law and 109 in medicine. upon us so rapidly that school authorities have 


ess and industry were represented by not sensed its presence. Science to-day is the 


wm 
! 


1,275 men and women. There were 481 replies very cornerstone of our civilization, and four 
orkers in farming, mining, manufactur- years of high school science is a national need 
255 in transportation and 246 in manage- Some progressive states are already advancing 
The largest element in the miscellaneous _ this plan. 
were 325 housewives. Dr. Gordon believes that the average graduate 
M. Clapp was chairman of the commit- course in the universities does not properly 
| the other members were Rewey Belle equip men for the teaching of chemistry, and 
glis, Edwin L. Miller, Charles S. Pendleton that “the higher you go in the educational ran! 
1 Mary Doane Spaulding. Copies of the re- the less education is practised.”’ This situation, 
iay be obtained, upon publication in the he said, is too vital to the nation to be longer 
r future, from the secretary of the National ignored. 
Council of Teachers of English, 506 West 69th 
Street, Chicago. A SURVEY OF RESEARCH IN THE 
; HUMANISTIC SCIENCES 
THE MEETING OF THE SENATE OF AIDED by a subvention from the Carnegie 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION Corporation, the American Council of Learned 
[HE newly organized Senate of Chemical Societies is undertaking a systematic survey of 
Edueation, formed under the direction of the research in the United States in the humanistic 
erican Chemical Society, will meet at Tulsa, and social sciences. The object is to obtain a 
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more adequate picture than ean be had at pres- 


ent of the quantity, variety, tendencies and 


general conditions of research in these fields, 
including aid to and facilities for both research 

It is 
(which 


itself and the publication of its products. 
that 


will be put into print as soon as practicable) 


the results of the survey 


believed 
will serve the interests of scholarship in many 


ways, among them by contributing something 
to the more adequate appreciation and support 


fields 


danger of being cultivated less assiduously than 


of research in which at present are in 


the domains of natural science. 
Inquiries are being made by Director Fred- 
eric A, 


tivities of national and local societies, academies, 


Oge into the research facilities and ae- 


foundations, institutes, bureaus and other or- 
ganized or institutional agencies (including, for 
colleges and universities, the facilities for re- 


search, but not the work being done by indi- 
vidual faculty members). Director Ogg states 
that, obviously, however, any approach to com- 
pleteness of data requires that personal reports 
be obtained from individual scholars, and ac- 
cordingly an appeal for information is being 
sent to substantially all members of the twelve 
constituent societies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and to some other groups 
He adds that it is highly important 


that a carefully and reasonably full reply be 


besides. 


made—and at an early date—by all who con- 
sider themselves to be, or likely soon to be, en- 
gaged in research of any kind in any humanistic 
or social field. Personal activities pertaining to 
the encouragement or direction of research, or 
editing or publishing the products of research, 
should, of course, be included. Replies should 
be addressed to Director Frederic A. Ogg, 1133 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on Dr. Michael I. Pupin, professor of electro- 
mechanies at Columbia University, and on Dr. 
John H. Muirhead, the British philosopher, at 
the recent charter-day exercises at the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Dr. Frank W. Bawou, superintendent of the 
schools of Washington, D. C., who after his 
work in connection with the recent meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
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tional Education Association, of w} 
president, was voted by the school 


leave of absence “on account of 
service that he had rendered to the eo: 
during the current school year,” has 1 


to Washington after a ten-day visit to } 


StupENts of Dean James A. Beebe. 


3oston University School of Theo! 
sented him with a gold watch after he ha: 
his farewell address. Dr. Beebe 


Boston University to take up his work as 
dent of Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa 


} 


At a luncheon in celebration of the | 
anniversary of his connection with the 
of New York, Mr. William A. Boylan, sup 
tendent in the Bronx, 


was presented 


gold watch, the gift of Mayor Walker, w! 





a former pupil of Mr. Boylan. Addresses we 
made by the Reverend William J. Duane, S 
president of Fordham University, a fon 
classmate of Mr. Boylan’s in St. Francis Xavier 
High School; State Industrial Commiss 
James A. Hamilton, Dr. Edward W. Stitt 
associate superintendent of schools; Surrogate 


John P. O’Brien, of the Bronx, and William J 
Weber, commissioner of the board of educat 
Edward F. MeSorley, principal of Public Scho 


32, was the toastmaster. 


A notice from the University of Mexi 
reads as follows: “The Seeretary of Pub 
Instruction, the Rector of the National Univer 
sity of Mexico and the Director of the Summer 
School take pleasure in announcing that the 
ternationally distinguished Dr. John Dewey 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University 
has accepted an invitation to join the Summer 
School staff of the National University.” 


Sik Atrrep Hopkinson, formerly pri 
of Owen’s College and vice-chancellor o! 
University of Manchester, as the result 
the polling in a by-election to fill the vac: 
in the representation of the combined Englis! 
universities caused by the resignation of M: 
A. L. Fisher, formerly British Minister of I 
eation, received 2,343 votes, while Mr. Rams 
Muir (Liberal) received 2,000 votes, result 
in a Conservative majority for Mr. Hopkins 
of 343. 


Proressor GILBERT Norwoop, professor | 
Greek at the University College, Cardiff, | 





all to the chair of Latin at the Uni- 
l'oronto. 


Srevert has resigned from the ree- 


Del Veechio having been chosen as bis 


(AGOSTINO BERENINI, who icr m 
the 


res ened and has been succeeded by 


any 


rector otf University of 


peen 


illo Callenga. 


M. 


of American history at Yale 


Cam 
ssoR CHARLES ANDREWS, Farnam 

Univer- 
Leonard W. Labaree, instructor in ii‘s- 
represent the university at the second 
erican Conference of Professors and 


History at the University of Lon- 


B. Woopwarp, of Rochester, N. Y., 
reelected by the legislature tor a term 
years as a member of the board of 
of the University of the State of New 
He was first elected a regent last year to 
ete the term of the late Chancellor Emeri- 
. Sexton. 
C. GREENLEAF, architect and presi- 
Estate Ex- 
Slattery and Joseph T. 


Massachusetts Real 
Francis E. 
have been appointed members of the 

olhouse Commission of Boston. This com- 

tee will have charge of the program, which 
been prepared, of construction for the 
schools and ealls for the expenditure of 


O00, 
rristy, director of the industrial arts 


ment of the Cincinnati 
| president of the Western Arts Associa- 


schools, was 


at its meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, on 
reh 20, 


r 


H. McNeat, superintendent of schools of 


Beloit, has been elected president of the South- 


Wisconsin Teachers Association. He suc- 


ls V. G. Barnes, of Madison. 
Cart D. Smiru, dean of the School of Com- 


ree and Finance at Northeastern University, 


has been eleeted chairman of the commission 


of the National Association of 


edueation 


‘urchasing Agents. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. M. SHELTON, of Spring- 
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the University of Rome, Protessor 


] 


field, been elected a director of the 


has 


Chamber ot ¢ 


Ohio, 


mmerce of that city. 


ScHaFrer, of Charles 
the 
Hickory, N. iz. we 


} 


Peery, who recently 


Tue Reverennp H. H 


ton, S. C., has accepted presidency ol 


Lenoir Rhyne College, at 
succeed Dr. J. C. 


to accept a pastorate al Charleston. 


Rev. G. GarpNeR Monks has been elected 


headmaster of the Lenox School for Boy Ss, re 
the the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Province ot 


New 


cently established under auspices ot 
England. 


Wintuarp P. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School since 1921, will 


TOMLINSON, headmaster of the 
retire from the school in June and will be sue 
Edward R. 
years has been superintendent of the Jenkin 
He 
teacher at the Lawrenceville School and William 
Frederick H. Somerville 


will continue as associate headmaster at Swarth 


eeeded by Robbins, who for four 


town, Pa., publie schools. was earlier a 


Penn Charter School. 


more. 
resigned head 


Middletown, 


has as 


School, 


STEPHEN P. Capor 


master of St. George's 
R. I., after being associated with the school for 
twenty-five years. He has headmaster 
since 1917. A native of Brookline, Mass., Mr. 


Cabot was graduated at Harvard in 1892. 


been 


Pav. M. VINCENT, superintendent of the city 
Point, Wis., the 
three years, has been elected for his fourth term, 


schools of Stevens for past 


with an increase in salary. 


Mrs. Ciara Ginty has been appointed to the 


newly created assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Madison, Wis. 


formerly principal of the Franklin school at 


position of 


She was 


Madison. 

Davip Gispss has resigned as superintendent 
of schools of Meriden, Conn. 

FRANKLIN H. McNutt is the new head of the 
department of education at Wittenberg College. 


Dr. Marsorre H. pro- 


fessor of English at Goucher College, has a¢ 


NICOLSON, assistant 


cepted a position in the English department at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. CHarLes H. Jupp, director of the school 
of education of the University of Chicago, will 
give the address at the sixty-second annual com- 
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menecement of the Teachers College at Em- at a cost of $250,000, was dedicated on \J 
poria, Kansas. At the exercises a tablet was unveiled 


, if the late Charles H. Howel 
De. Wiiuiam Marner Lewis, president of © "@ late Liars H. Howell, 


, : teacher and principal of the sel 
George Washington University, gave an address I I he sch 


as school commissioner and superint 


before the Danville conference of the Virginia a 
schools in Suffolk County. 


Educational Association, East District, of which 
Mr. Renley J. Clark was president. EXERCISES commemorating the an: 
the birth of the late St. Clair McKe 


Dr. A. B. MEREDITH, commissioner of educa- 
time of his death the editor of th 


tion for Connecticut, recently addressed the é, 
: ; a Daily Eagle, were held : » St. ( 
Marvland Congress of Parents and Teachers at el J pa “» " —s e the 
= ; . <elway Juni igh School last wes 
Baltimore in joint meeting with the Educational ae = 1 School ! 
Society. principal and teachers and pupils of 
year classes. Mrs. McKelway, the wii 
PROFESSOR ~ R. Cowmons. of the Univer- ‘ eniaae 
Proressor Jonon R. Commons, of the Univer editor, and George Currie, literary jaa 
sity of Wiseonsin, will give a course on the Eagle, were the guests of honor. 
Legal and Economie Foundations of Capitalism — 
Dr. ALBION W. SMALL, since 189 


the department of sociology at the U: 


at the summer session of the Yale Law School. 


T rover: > dedicatio -the new ol- _3 

luk program of dedication for the new theol Chieago, formerly president of Colby | 
ry | om ¢ , "ni rsityv ) ; ean . ‘ 
ogy building at the University of Chicago on diag suddenly on March 24, aged 
April 5 will include addresses by President J. vears 


G. K. MeClure, of the MeCormick Theological 


yar ; , ; “1 : yr. JOHN A. Keen, formerly a n 
Seminary; President Ozra S. Davis, of the Chi- oHN A. Keen, formerly a 


= ; <a , the faeulty anf rbi Tniver 
eago Theological Seminary; Professor Gustav : ulty of Vanderbilt Univer 


Krneger, of the University of Giessen; Pro- "© time president of Randolph-Macon | 
fessor T. R. Glover, of St. John’s College, Uni- Ged on March 26, at the agi seg 
years. 


versity of Cambridge; President Allan Hoben, 
of Kalamazoo College, Michigan, and Dean Everett O'NEILL, for twenty-four 
Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chieago examiner in the New York State Dep 
Divinity School. of Education, and for nearly fifty y 
; , nected wi > SE system of the 
Speakers at the sixth annual meeting of the ~~ nro salir ori onde 
' . : in Albany, ‘ebruary 25. 
Ohio State Edueational Conference on April 8, Sen 
9 and 10, include: Lewis M. Terman, Leland Dr. Jacop Scuwartz, well know 
Stanford University; William C. Bagley, Co- brarian until his retirement a few 
lumbia University; Henry Suzzallo, University died on March 26, aged eighty years 
) ‘ashing . E. N. MaeCracke “assar Col- . r , , ms , 
of Wa hington ; EB. N. Mac racken, \ ; 7 Col THe New York City Municipal Civil Ser 
lege; V. A. C. Henmon, University of Wis 
econsin; Edwin D. Starbuck, University of 
Washington; G. C. Fisk Iniversity of "is- — . 

ash 5 . : k, mEVeREISY Of fe ners, Department of Education, from M 
‘onsin; Raleigh Shorling, iversity of Mich- ea? a : 
consin tal igh | or ng, University I _ to April 20. The dates of the tests ) 
igan; J. F. Hosie, Columbia University; Miss 
Mary M. Mathews, Purdue University; . 
, ry M. Math ’ - luc Univer ty 5 H. H. board, whose members are paid a sa 
Young, Indiana University; P. W. Dykema,  g- =o 

Pid 


Commission will receive applications o 


dates for membership on the board ot « 


nounced later. There is one vacanc) 


: ; a ; 3 ong a year. The vacancy was caused 
Columbia University; J. B. Edmondson, Uni- the 
versity of Michigan; J. F. Williams, Columbia 


death a few weeks ago of Dr. James ‘ 
Byrnes, who had been a member of the b 

University; William Downing, Chicago Univer- : 
sity; Herbert S. Weet, Rochester, New York; 
H. G. Gale, Chieago University; Edward 


for more than two decades. The last e 
tion for the position was given in 1920. Att 
time more than one hundred applied io! 
series of tests, which resulted in the promug 
tion of an eligible list of but twelve mer 
THE new school at Riverhead, N. Y., erected women. Four of these were immediate! 


Rynearson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Claude 
Bragdon, Rochester, New York. 





miners—William A. Hannig, Joseph 
Denburg, Louis Marks and Joseph M. 
A few months ago Henry Levy was 
from the list to sueceed Mr. Sheehan, 
the latter’s promotion to the board of 
The 


November, as it 


dents. remainder of the list 


was valid for four 


of applications for statistician to 
ey in the position of director of the 
division of the children’s bureau of 
rtment of Labor, and vacancies occur- 
positions requiring similar qualifica- 
| close on April 20. The entrance sal- 


>o,5U0U a year. 


\ssociated Press dispatch from Denver 
\arch 25 reported the declaration of mem- 
f the student council of the University of 
that the dismissal of Professor Grove 

e because he used students to gather 

a recreational Chancellor 

H. Harper, of the university, has de- 


survey. 


to comment on Professor Dow’s dismissal. 
men and girl students, members of Pro- 
Dow’s elass, aided in the sociological sur- 
personal investigation and attendance 
houses, pool rooms, theaters and dance 
and around Denver. Students are cir- 
petitions on the campus and among 
demanding that Professor Dow be rein- 


(NG to an Associated Press dispatch 
authorities of 
te University have refused to permit a course 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
evolution to be given at the university this 

Twenty students who had organized a 
ss In evolution” were notified by Professor 
H. Gates, head of the department of biol- 
ry, ot refusal of the university authorities to 

tion it. Professor Gates stated be had it 
n good authority that a bill prohibiting the 
eaching of evolution in state schools would be 
roduced in the coming biennial session of the 
legislature, and that in view of this fact the uni- 
rsity authorities thought it unwise to include 
ach a course during the spring term. 


ite 





+ 


STUDENTS of eight women’s colleges of New 
England and girls representing trade unions 
nd Y. W. C. A. groups of ten New England 
mms and cities met at Smith College on March 
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20 and 21 tor a March 20, 
Eleanor Coyt, national industrial secretary of 
the Y. W. C. A., 
and Professor Muzzey, of the department ot 
economics at Wellesley College, spoke aiterward 
on “The Common Interests of Students and In- 


conterence. On 


was the speaker at a banquet 


dustrial Girls.” There were group discussions 


on March 21. Girls from the following places 
comprised the industrial group: Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Woonsocket, R. 1.; New Bedford, Brock- 


ton, Boston; Hartford and New Britain, Conn.; 


Holyoke, Springfield and Florence. The tol- 
lowing colleges were represented: Brown, 
Wheaton, Simmons, Wellesley, Radeliffe, Mt. 


Holyoke, Springfield, International College and 


Smith. 

Dr. Aveustvus 0. THomas, state commis 
sioner of education and president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, has re 
ceived an invitation to hold the biennial session 
1927 at 
received 
for the 


Mr. Ling was one of 


of the federation in the summer of 
Peking, China. The 


from P. Ling, of the National Society 


Invitation Was 


Promotion of Edueation. 
the delegates from China to the last meeting of 
held at Seotland. 


The ministers of foreign affairs and education in 


the federation, Edinburgh, 
China also joined in sending the invitation, and 
the government of China is being asked for an 
appropriation to cover the necessary expenses. 
The federation has been offered the freedom of 
the palace if the meeting is held at Peking. It 
was announced a short time ago that the con 
vention of the federation in 1927 would be held 
either at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, the choice between these two cities to 


Toronto, Canada or at 


be made in the near future. Invitations have 


also been received from Geneva, Switzerland, 


and from Brussels, Belgium. 


A PRELIMINARY program has been issued of 
the third Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire, to be held on July 12-16 at Cambridge. 
The chairman for the morning session of July 
13 will be the Earl of Balfour, and the subject 
of discussion “The State and the University.” 
The afternoon session will be devoted to con 
sidering the 
London a 
(chairman, Viscount Cave). Cooperation in re 
search throughout the Empire will form the 
July 14, 


desirability of establishing in 


school of advanced legal studies 


subject of the morning session of 
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under the chairmanship of the Marquess of 
Londonderry. The morning session of July 15, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Matthew Nathan, 
will be given to a consideratior of the mutual 
recognition of examinations and related topics, 
the 


manship of the Duke of Devonshire, wil 


while afternoon session, under the chair- 
| be de 
voted to the subject of the physical 


the 
At the morning session of July 16, 


welfare and 


training of students and zation of 


athleties. 
under the chairmanship of the Viscount Cecil 


organ! 


of Chelwood, the actual working of the Ph.D. 
be discussed, while the afternoon 
the Viscount 


Cloan) will be occupied with a consideration of 


scheme will 


session (chairman, Haldane of 


the desirability of articulating other 
the 


Great 


pension 


schemes with Federated Superannuation 


System of Britain and Ireland. 


Mr. WiturAM RaANpoutpH Hearst has given 
$1,000,000 to the University of California as a 


memorial to his mother, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst. 


ResSIDENTS and members of the summer colony 
of Bennington, Vt., have pledged $635,000 to- 
the 
at Old Bennington, according to announcement 


ward founding of a new woman’s college 
by the Reverend Vincent Ravi-Booth, secretary 
of the the Old First 


Church. In his statement the pastor said the 


college and pastor ot 
canvass was begun with instructions from the 
trustees that no announcement of its progress 


would be made until the half-million mark in 


subseriptions had been reached. The secretary 
also stated that Miss Myra Kelly, headmistress 
of the Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, had been 
engaged to make a year’s investigation of 
American colleges and from her observations to 
draw up a tentative curriculum for the Benning- 


ton College. 


Tue first week of campaigning for the new 
million dollar Ethieal High School, which is 
shortly to be built in New York City, has 
brought the total contributions up to nearly 
$400,000. A 


dorses the new school as a civic project eal- 


letter from Governor Smith en- 


culated to benefit both the public and private 
schools of the city as well as the students who 
may attend. Governor Smith particularly em- 
phasized in his letter the fact that the public 
school system necessarily depended upon the 


pioneer work and experimentation of schools of 
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this type to lead the way toward 


advances. 
Tut 


be 2s. 214d. in the £, a decrease of 2d 


London education rate for 1926—97 


pared with 1925-26, according to presi 
Edueation Com: 
Educatio 
not be take 


the London 
The 
action 


mates ot 
reported by Times 
Final 


London County Council before May 1s 


ment. will 


A THOUSAND German university student 
arrived in Vienna to attend a congri 
vened by students of the Pan-German Part 
Austrian colleges. The visitors were wi 
by the Austrian Vice-Chancellor, himself a P 
German, and by other prominent politicia: 
diseussion of the general tacties during w 
sity life likely to be useful in the movement + 
realize Austro-German union is said to bi 
principal item in the program. 

Two 


been inaugurated in Great Britain for the 


authoritative inquiries recent}; 
pose of investigating the relationships betweer 
education and industry. The inquiries ar 
be conducted by two committees (one for Fy 
Scotland) app 


According to the Ch 


gland and the other for 
by the government. 
Science Monitor, both committees are request 
to inquire into and advise upon the pub 
tem of education in relation to the require: 
of trade and industry. Special reference 
made to the adequacy of the arrangements 
enabling young persons to obtain suitable er 
ployment. The personnel of the two cor 
tees was objected to by teachers’ orga 

No teac! 


committee, 


on the ground that it is one-sided. 
been included on 
members of each being composed almost 


have either 


of prominent business men and women, toget! 
with trade union leaders. But the president 
the Board of Edueation justified the compos 
tion of the committees on the ground that 
would be wise of teachers and the Board 
Edueation as well, to stand out 
committee and allow it to look into th 


trom s 


question in its own way. 


OFFICIAL statistics of Prussian universit' 
and technical colleges for the summer se! 

of 1925, as quoted in Nature, show a 
39,134 matriculated students, 


students from other countries. 


ineluding 3, 


To these 
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1 the numbers of students in com 
ricultural and veterinary colleges, 
the tota! up to 42,744, including 
ther countries. Of these students 
1.232 were German as regards 
ongue, and more than half of 
were enrolled in the University 
1.042) and the Berlin Technische 
795), Handels-Hochschule (169), 
aftliche Hochschule (82) and Tier 
chschule (22). Bulgarian (246), 
11), Norwegian (108), and Chinese 


ents were specially numerous in the 


es: Bulgarian (158), Russian (140), 


anian (134) in the technical colleges. 
dents in the University of Berlin 
10. None of these figures include 
r unmatriculated students. The Uni 
Berlin provides through its Deutsche 


fiir Auslander a continuous series of 


German language, literature and in- 


, each lasting two months. The thirty 


the series (December 1925-January 
attended by 130 students belonging 
) nationalities and including 40 Rus- 


; Japanese and Koreans, 12 Chinese and 


second Anglo-American Conference of 


sors and Teachers of History will be held 


[ 


versity of London during the week ot 


The purpose of the conference is “to 


ofessors and teachers of history in the 


| Qee 


: 
En 


{ 
e ol 


s of the British Empire and the 
ites opportunity to discuss with their 
in the University of London and 


versities of the United Kingdom prob- 
istorical research which are of interest 


glish-speaking world.” The first con- 


the kind was called by the senate of 


niversity of London in July, 1921. 


ti 


} 
) 


st girls’ agricultural school in Pales- 
e opened on April 8, by Lady Samuel, 


the former high commissioner. The 


16 


is established by the International 
Zionist organization at Nahalal. 


rRICK W. Memmort, a graduate of 
College and for twenty-three years a 
the New York City schools, died on 
Since 1924 he had been principal 
School 148, Brooklyn. He had served 


ary and president of the New York 





Schoolmasters’ Club and was active in the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
NOTES ON EDUCATION IN JAPAN 


THE most recent development in educational 
affairs in Japan is the trend toward the direct 
method in English teaching. Formerly there 
were no standards for judging proficiency. The 
few American and English teachers of English 
had been each using kis own method and ma- 
terial with little measuring or comparing of re- 
sults. The Japanese teachers of English were 
quite handicapped in teaching conversation 
and pronunciation and generally used a literal 
translation method. 

In the spring of 1923 the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Education engaged Mr. Harold E. 
Palmer, an experienced teacher of English to 
French students, to advise as to methods of 
teaching English to Japanese. Mr. Palmer’s 
theory is that one can not read even silently 
without unconsciously mentally forming the 
sounds of the words; therefore the teaching of 
correct pronunciation is most desirable. Mr. 
Palmer advocates the use of the international 
phonetic signs, and many dictionaries and series 
of readers have been prepared recently on a 
phonetic basis. Knowing that many Japanese 
teachers of English are not able to plan a 
course for using the direct oral method, Mr. 
Palmer with several assistants has compiled 
much material for practical use in the class- 
room, especially designed to train pupils to 
think in English. . 

The Institute for Research in English Teach- 
ing, of which Mr. Palmer is the leader, is pro- 
testing against the sort of entrance examina- 
tion questions in English usually doled out 
every year. In adopting the slogan “ plain 
English first” the institute may really do a 
great favor to the long-suffering middle-school 
students. 

The entrance examination situation for grad 
uates of middle schools who wish to enter Koto 
Gakko (schools of junior college grade) gets 
worse instead of better, because schools can not 
be established in the ratio that the applicants 
are increasing. It is reported that the most 
popular Koto Gakko the First in Tokyo has 
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ten times as many applicants as can be ad- 
mitted. 
which is located in Kobe, has the same propor- 


The most popular commercial college, 
tion. Most of the schools of that grade, even 
those in small places, have five times as many 
admitted. For 
schools English and mathematics are the de- 


applicants as can be most 
termining points of the entrance examinations. 

A new independence of thought is evident im 
the Association of Middle-school Principals. At 
a recent meeting they discussed the advisability 
of equalizing the educational standards of the 
schools for boys and for girls of the same ages. 
Also the desirability of an elective system for 
The principals 
favor the American system, with some changes. 
At present every girl in high school carries each 
year approximately thirty-one periods of forty 
or fifty-five minutes per week with fourteen or 
It is to be hoped that 
some system of electives can be adopted soon. 

Atma G. Eaton 


girls’ high schools was discussed. 


so different subjects. 


KANAZAWA, JAPAN 





DISCUSSION 
ARE PROFESSORS TEACHERS? 


ARE college professors and instructors teach- 
ers? Are they expected to be? These, along 
with a great many other questions, have puzzled 
the writer as a student for many years, and it 
is as a student, inquiringly, that these questions 
seek answers. 

It would appear that, for the most part, col- 
lege and university professors, now appointed, 
have come into their positions without any very 
definite requirements as to their actual teaching 
skill. Whether one is reactionary and believes 
still that teachers “are born and not made,” 
or whether we concede that modern schools of 
education can turn out men and women with 
stores of knowledge plus an acquired ability to 
impart it, is a question upon which much 
thought and energy can be expended. The fact 
remains, however, that at present our college 
and university instructorships and professorial 
chairs are filled by men and women who are 
not born teachers; who were never even “ex- 
posed” to pedagogical methods; and what is 
more amazing, perhaps, who, in many instances, 
have, themselves, no desire to be teachers! 
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Technically we have come to differentiate je 
tween field worker and research worker, T 
field of social work, fast becoming a profess 
is illustrative of the point. Research work 
this field is vital, stimulating and of param 
importance, yet it is not the major interes; 
The settlement worker, fo; 
example, must know her working principles 
but especially must she hold the key that y 
locks the hearts and homes of her clients. Her 
work is valuable only in so far as she inspires 
confidence, meets all people easily and w 
and records accurately, though silently and un 
obtrusively, her investigations. 

It is different, it appears, in the universit: 
The professor may or may not be the teacher 


he 


the case-worker. 


If he is interested primarily in research, but 
teaches courses in his chosen field, it means 
that his teaching is his secondary interest; his 
research suffers in proportion as his energy is 
drained by the demands of his students. Often, 
too, he teaches merely as a means to the con- 
tinuance of his laboratory work; our educationa 
system, as yet, makes no general provisions for 
the research professor, either in definite status 
Obviously this is deplorable. Like 
all statements, the former requires qualifying 


or income. 
for in almost every college and university there 


who is using his or her ailotted time for inde 
pendent study, and whose income is provided 
for by outside gift or by special arrangement 
within a given department. 

The dangers attendant upon teaching done 
in college by one who does not wish to teach 
are many and almost platitudinous in this day 
of awakened interest in the value of the science 
of teaching. Probably no spirit actually hun 
gering for knowledge will be stifled by bad 
teaching at the collegiate stage, but how man) 
young men and women entering our colleges 


scholars or, for that matter, considering 
recent “boom” in college attendance, that they 
are potential anything? 

College exists, we firmly believe, to discover 
and develop every latent talent. Can too great 


skill be exercised in the handling of tender 
shoots? 
Many instances could be cited to illustrate the 


point: the college professor who launches ) 





26] 
re Chaucer class—introductory Chaucer 
problems of Chaucerian criticism, 
dates, chronology and literary con- 
rey; the professor of Shakespeare, who 
th his undergraduates to interest them 
First Folio and its problems, when they 
reely learned to appreciate the charac- 
ns df Hamlet and Othello and are long 
r freedom to revel in the rich content. 
























Nor are such methods to be found only in 
courses. The writer recalls—always 
amusement—a class in secondary school 
ds conducted by a well-known professor 
education. The assignment and all its re- 
nts was the topie of discussion, and 
other points stressed was the caution 


’ 


the period to assign the lesson of the next day. 
he beginning of the class hour was the pre- 
rred time, all things being equal. In the 
ist of the explanation the gong sounded and 
class dashed to the door. Stragglers, not 
deafened by the sound of retreating feet, might 
ive heard from the direction of the profes- 
*. “Take Chapter IX in the text for 


eaving too little time at the elose of 


other hand, the instructor who can 

well he may boast of this in 1926—that 
his students “burn the midnight oil” over prob- 
ems aroused in the philosophy lecture concern- 


(in the 


ng the life to come; the professor of litera- 
re whose classes are thronged, literally to the 
rs, by students eager to learn to appreciate 
poetry; the professor of history whose students 
wrestle daily out of class hours with interna- 
onal problems of world peace—these are the 
rs in our institutions of higher learning. 
In other words, may it not be the too fre- 
juent practice of the college instructor using 
graduate methods on embryo minds, which we 
would condemn? A keen appreciation of men- 
‘a! capacities at every age and an intimate 
knowledge of educational psychology are essen- 
tial to all good teaching, and this holds true 
whether in the senior year at the university or 
n the fourth-grade primary. One wonders 
whether ignorance of some of the simplest peda- 
gogical laws, such as stimulation and endurance, 
may not be blamed for signal disillusionments 
and failures of many college students. 
The research professor has his place, more 
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important from many angles than that of the 
His contributions to the field of learn 
The teacher, time-honored, 


teacher. 
ing are invaluable. 
and now for the first time evolving from his tra- 
ditional place as servant to that of master in 
his field, ean not be supplanted, either by great 
intellectual achievement or “immaculate” text. 
Both are essential to the best and speediest de 
velopment of our educational system, but for 
the purposes of the class-room, must not the 
teacher, in college, as in high school, come first ? 
increasing 
through the 
text-book, whether primary school or collegiate, 
To be sure, the modern 


There seems to be a_ tendency 
commercial enterprise—to make 
out-teach the teacher. 
texts are decided improvements upon the old 
ones, which were practically void of any un- 
derlying psychological or pedagogical prin- 
ciples; but in our enthusiasm to make every 
bit of our recently acquired knowledge of the 
science of education function, we have rather 
forgotten, perhaps, that there is, and must al 
ways be a teacher. This overemphasis of edu 
cational principles in text-book writing is only 
the pendulum swinging to the extreme right. 
Teaching skill is still essential, and it is with 
this, rather than with the texts and their mak 
ing, that we are here concerned, 

As the writer returns from time to time to 
the secondary school where the four happy 
vears of high-school life were spent, one ques 
tion is always certain to be asked of her. “Do 
you find that you have learned more about the 
teaching art from your college instructors and 
courses in education than from your own high- 
school teachers?” Invariably, the answer has 
had to be, “No.” 
school teaching bears its fruits in ways other 
than those of success in business or academic 
achievement; and not the least of these, it may 
be emphasized, is the abiding inspiration from 
exposure to sound teaching methods. It is per- 
haps the very consciousness of the excellence 
of one’s high school teaching that makes one’s 
perception of the deficiencies in college teach 


For the exeellence of high 


ing so keen. 

Naturally the combination of researcher and 
teacher is the goal, and fortunately for Amer- 
ican colleges and learning, such men and women 
actually exist. To combine the rare, sympa- 
thetie and inspiring masterfulness of teacher 
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with genuine scholarship is, indeed, ideal. plicated to be borne by the human fram: 


a 


Teacher-scholar, or scholar-teacher? Ought we in any ease, our education demands a rx 


not to answer, ““Both!’? thesis, especially in our colleges—somet)jy. 
Hewen I. Davis more radical and far-reaching than “orien: 
we ft - . ’ ” 
HOLLINS COLLEGE tion courses” or “summary courses,” somet} 


continuous and pervasive, occupying a 


TO LATIN VIA A ROMANCE large share of the student’s time for at least }). 
LANGUAGE first two college years. President Frank sket; 

In the issue of ScHoo, aNp Society for Janu- the problem in general and offered tentati, 
ary 9, Professor Doyle proposed that a thor- Solutions in terms of the curriculum and 


ough test be made of the theory, “To Latin via terms of method. His address will doubtless | 
a Romance Language.’ He quoted Benjamin published by the association in its Proceed), ne 
Franklin, Marshall Elliott and L. A. Wilkins and perhaps elsewhere. 


as finding this method more efficient than the The present practice in Harvard College yp; 
usual “Latin as Foundation” plan, after per- make some claim of approach towards the « 
sonal experience with both. thesis thus indicated as desirable, although ther 


Mr. W. R. Price, in the issue for February _ is doubtless still far to go in that direction. |} 
13, objects to Professor Doyle’s suggestions on breadth of view Harvard prescribes on 
various grounds, with the intimation that they eral course in history, one in literature, on 
are pro-Spanish propaganda. To a bystander, — science and one in either philosophy or matly 
it would seem a pity if Supervisor Price’s re- matics. For intensiveness that shall eventuat 
marks should conceal Professor Doyle’s main in a sort of breadth, Harvard requires concen- 
point, which is that a method, effective in many _ tration on one field of thought to the extent o! 
individual cases and in other nations, has never six courses, with a general examination at tl 
been officially tried in the United States, and end and tutorial instruction to give vitality 
which proposes “a carefully conducted test of the process of specialization. These measures 
this theory with a large number of cases and may be all that is needed by way of formal and 
with adequate controls extending over a period external regulation. If graduation from Har 


of eight or ten years.” vard College is to mean wide outlook, soundness 

Witiiam D. ALLEN of judgment and stability of mental processes, 

——_—_—_——_—_— it will be because a new spirit has been intused 
QUOTATIONS into teaching, particularly into the tutorial 

struction. It will mean that the college has se- 

SYNTHESIS IN EDUCATION cured a new vitality in learning, made teaching 


At the Harvard Teachers Association, the less authoritative and artificial, found out how 
other day, President Glenn Frank, of the Uni- to present the problems in the special fields i 
versity of Wisconsin, proclaimed, in a witty and all the thickness of their relations and implica- 
convincing address, the need of synthesis in tions and discovered how to stimulate students 
education. Specialism, he asserted, has gone to independent and constructive work. 
too far. Culture has become fragmentary. We There is another aspect of this matter, | 
no longer “see life steadily and see it whole,” which Mr. Frank did not touch and on whic! 
and the result may be far more serious than a Harvard has made little progress. Confusion 
mere scrappiness in modern thinking; for with- of mind and narrowness of outlook present 
out general views which shall stabilize our problem which is in part a problem of mei 
minds and give us a basis for wise practical hygiene. Health of mind depends somewhat 0! 
judgments, we shall increasingly be “prey to the recognition of general human limitations 
troubled thought” and become the dupes of isms and of our own individual limitations. It de- 
and movements which offer specious promise of pends, also, on certain general attitudes, suc! 
escape from our intellectual confusions. Civili- as reasonable respect for expert opinion, rea- 
zation has become too complicated to be grasped sonable reliance on one’s own judgment, hope 
and interpreted by the specialist, if not too com- fulness, honesty of thought and willingness | 


+ 








‘onecen- 


lent otf 





eertain risks in thinking and behavior with- 
+ staking everything on winning. Many 
hers have not learned to work with students 
mally enough to get at such matters, nor 
tried to guide them in such important 
lems as the use of their own minds in study 
the choice of their careers in life, their avo- 
ns or their political or general social at- 
vhments. The problems involved in what is 
mmonly ealled “personnel research” and “per- 
sonnel work in colleges” are many and the dan- 
vers great; but educational synthesis lies that 
too.—The Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


tanc 


THE WORK OF SUPERINTENDENT 
VAN SICKLE IN BALTIMORE 


s not only the warm friendship of many 
reans for James H. Van Sickle which 
e news of his death in Florida a matter 
deep and general regret. This community 
its one-time citizen a debt of gratitude 
reater than it has ever publicly recognized. 
officials expelled him from its service fifteen 
rs ago and even now it has created no formal 
morial in his honor, and yet one can not 
the publie school system of to-day with- 
finding his work and his standards as essen- 
parts of the structure. 
No matter if his stern refusal to be satisfied 
less than the best, his unswerving efforts 
ring the teaching staff of the publie schools 
highest level of competency, laid him 
| to the charge of autocracy and brought 
under politieal attack. The things he 
for are now part of the unwritten consti- 
1 of the schools as every informed Balti- 
rean conceives it. 
As far as his own position in Baltimore was 
ncerned, he fought a losing fight and was sub- 
ected to ignominy which another city was wise 
enough not to take seriously. But it was he 
ntroduced Baltimore to the idea that the 
schools can not serve the city well unless 
y are protected from the politician. In the 
ot unrestrained wire-pulling and official 
vservience to unofficial powers he knew no 
recommendation for a teacher except merit, he 
pproved no policy of administration that would 
wer the quality of the instruction which the 
gave to its children. 
tically minded erities have often asserted 
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that he would have achieved more if he had 
tried for less. The truth of this theory is to 
be doubted. A complaisant executive of the 
“vood-mixer” type would have little chance 
against the well-intrenched political forees of a 
quarter of a century ago. The politicians, big 
and little, knew all about good mixers. What 
was needed, if Baltimore was to be jerked out 
of its rut of educational indifference, was a 
man of courage and faith. James H. Van 
Sickle had both. 

The schools of to day and the better schools 
which may come in the future are his memorial 
in this city. The memory of his work persisted 
through the lamentable years of maladministra- 
tion which followed his dismissal, and in large 
part inspired the movement which began the 
present era of sincere and informed concern, for 
the welfare of the schools. His courage and his 
faith were at last justified. What he wanted 
was not to direct a good, honest, efficient school 
system in Baltimore, but to provide it—and at 
last he had done so, so much as any one man 
could.—Baltimore Sunday Sun. 





WHAT IS RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION? 


I. RELATION BETWEEN RELIGION, EpvucaTtion 
AND Lire? 

“No clear boundary,” says Professor Thorn- 
dike, “separates man’s education from the rest 
of his life. In the broadest sense his educa- 
tion is his life.’”* Correlative with this state- 
ment is that of Professor Dewey that education 
is a process of living and not a preparation for 
future living.* Harnach defines the Christian 
religion as “eternal life in the midst of time, 
by the strength and under the eyes of God.”* 
Herein is represented the effort of each to ex- 
press in terms of what he considers the highest 
value the meaning of life. Thus, “All values 
press for organization into wholeness of life.”® 
In a broad, really inclusive sense, then, religion, 


1In this paragraph we accept Professor Coe’s 
evaluation of a definition as being merely a useful 
point of view for the organization of facte, ‘‘ Psy- 
chology of Religion,’’ p. 65, footnote. 

2‘*Education,’’ p. 4. 

3**My Pedagogic Creed,’’ p. 8. 

4‘*What is Christianity?’’ p. 8. 

5 Coe, ‘‘ Psychology of Religion,’’ p. 70. 

















Consistent with this 
point of view is the realization that education, 


education, life are one.® 


in the true use of the word, is a unitary proe- 
and that the term “religious edueation” is, 
To summarize: “Life 


ess," 
in a sense, an anomaly. 
and religion are one or neither is anything.” 
There is no proper cleavage between secular and 
religion is true edu- 


religious education; real 


cation, and true education is at the heart re- 
ligious.® 
II. IMPLICATIONS OF THE TERM “RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTION” 
“Religious edueation is an edueation that is 
and vitalized by the 
Accepting the standpoint of Chris- 


permeated religious 
spirit.’ 
tianity as to the wholeness of life, from which 
no human good can be excluded, it is simply 
education in the complete sense of that term.?° 
As such, it is concerned not only with the rela- 
tion between man and God, but also with the 
relation between man and man and the obliga- 
that these bring. Thus 
moral education becomes, not a correlative of 
religious edueation, but an integral part. Simi- 
larly, religious education can not be limited to 
mere doctrinal or Biblical instruction, an un- 
fortunate differentiation of the term which is 
doubtless largely at the basis of the conflict 
seeking to exclude the public school as an 
agency.'' We are herein concerned, not with 
the acquisition of a theology, but with develop- 
ment—the development of personalities who 
are attaining self-realization and express them- 
selves in social relationships, in a manner con- 
sistent with their sense of values and their con- 
sciousness of a perfect personality with whom 
they commune and with whose will they are in 
In applying the term “religious educa- 


tions relationships 


accord. 


6 This view was reached by the writer before 
reading Professor Coe’s work on ‘‘ Education in 
Religion and Morals,’’ in which substantially the 
same conclusion is expressed (see the summary 
made by Blessing in ‘‘ Religious Instruction in the 
Public Schools of the United States,’’ p. 82). 

7See Butler, ‘‘Meaning of Education,’’ p. 179. 

§See Cochran, Religious Education IV, p. 167. 

® Cope, Religious Education VIII, p. 118. 

10 Coe, ‘‘ Education in Religion and Morals,’ p. 
29. 
11 Jbid., p. 353-354, footnote; also Brown, Re- 
ligious Education II, pp. 121-126. 
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tion” to the schools we realize a ditferey: 
from so-called or secular edyea: 
merely in so far as to insure in the curricy)y 


general 


adequate, systematic provision for the creat 
of right ideals and standards of conduct ana 
vital instruction in the principle of good 
the ordering of the universe. The indu 

formation of charac 







right responses, the 


must not be left to chance or inefficiene 


Iif. Aims or Reiicious Epucation* 

The principal aims of religious educatio) 
(a) to bring the individual into immediate » 
tion with the thoughts, feelings, toils and str 
gles of the people about him, in order to ¢& 
velop a sensitive and enlightened social eo 
science; (b) to bring about a recognitior 
permanence of religious ideals as a facet 
human nature and human history; (c) to lead 
to an understanding of ethical principles; 
to quicken in the individual a sense of nat 
and universal brotherhood; and (e) to bring 
the individual into conscious relation with Gov 
in short, to form right habits, attitudes 
motives; to develop the science and art of right 
living; to turn out real world-helpers and pr 
lem-solvers; to set up in the individual 
disposition and power to do righteousness 
all times. 


IV. Reiigious EpvucatTion 1x THE P 
SCHOOLS 


The maxim that the state must have no! 
to do with religion is false,!* for we can not 
have religious freedom without having our chi! 
dren taught lessons in and 


moral spiritua 


12 See Votaw, Religious Education IV, pp. 2" 
414-415; ‘‘Aims of Religious Education’’ (Ir 
ceedings of the Third Annual Convention of *! 
Religious Education Association) ; King, Religious 
Education IV, pp. 295, 304; Butler, ibid. I\ 
555; Doggett, ibid. V, p. 203; Cochran, ibi/. | 
p. 118. 

13 See Matthew Arnold’s statement made in 
nection with his study of German universities 
(1874), quoted by Cochran, Religious Educatio 
IV, p. 167; also Coe, ‘‘ Education in Religion and 
Morals,’’ p. 352; Johnstone, quoted in ‘‘ Essentia! 
Place of Religion in Education’’ (Monograph Pu! 
lished by National Education Association; address 
The Secretary, National Education Associati! 
Washington, D. C.), p. 103. 
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* Religion is a public need,'® for no 
» is adequate to provide for complete 
enship which does not result in moral ideals 
rations, social aims and duties, civie 
‘eousness and human progress,’® basie to 
result it is the most earnest conviction 

nv thinkers that there must be a supreme 

» the Eternal Goodness and confidence in 

. divine nature of man.2* The school should 
relegate the function of religious instrue- 
to the church, for, first, the church unaided 
t able to cope with the situation. Although 
fourteen million Protestant and nominally 
Protestant, nearly two million Catholic, and 
evhty-seven thousand Jewish children and 
ith under twenty-five years of age are in 
Sunday, parochial or congregational schools, 
nearly thirty-seven million, or sixty-nine per 
cent. of the children of the nation, are not in 
religious schools.25 Moreover, it has been 
und that hundreds of towns and many whole 
counties are without adequate churehing; in 
fact, seventeen counties in the central and far 
vestern states were reported in @ recent survey 
as without any churches.’® Secondly, religion 
ld not stand in the echild’s mind as some- 


shoniad 


thing apart from daily life.*° The state has 


( 


he right to compel the inelusion of religious 
eiuecation in the schools, for it should safeguard 
the welfare of the child and provide for its own 
protection intelligent and cooperative citizens,” 
and intellectual training is no guarantee of 
right conduect,** for erime has increased in spite 
of the larger percentage of pupils in school, 
and the delinquency is attributable not to phys- 


14See ‘‘Essential Place of Religion in Educa- 
yp. 110. 

Arnold, quoted by Cochran, Religious Educa- 
i IV, p. 167. 
* Votaw, Religious Education IV, p. 416. 
‘See the formulation of this conviction by 
Dole, quoted in Religious Education X, p. 4; see 
so ‘*Pronouncement on Education and Religion 
in Japan,’’ Religious Education XI, pp. 289-290. 
's**World Survey by the Interchurch World 
Movement of North America,’’ American Volume, 
p. 210, 

9 Ibid., p. 65, 

*0** Essential Place of Religion in Education,’’ 
p. 98. 

*? Compare ‘‘ Essential Place of Religion in Edu- 
cation,’’ p. 102. 
2 Religious Education IV, pp. 552-553. 
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ical inability nor to immigration merely ;*° 
moreover, men in public life unite in calling for 
education that will result in character as well 
as cleverness.** Moral instruction alone will 
not meet the need,?° for considerable provision 
for moral training has already been made;** 
and according to prominent authorities in our 
own and other countries, moral instruction to 
be most effective should be grounded on re- 
ligions.27 Religion im education, not religion 


and education, seems to be the solution.** 


V. CONCLUSION 

Rabbi Hirsch says that the greatest failure of 
the nineteenth century has been that of re- 
ligious education. “In educating the head and 
not the heart and soul, the public schools are 
failing at a crucial point.’”** The prevalence 
of sectarianism is no excuse. Indeed, the 
watchfulness of denominations may be ex- 
pected to safeguard the teaching of non-sec- 
tarian religion.*® Furthermore, experiments in 
our own country have been carried on with 
gratifying results.°2 The question will un- 
doubtedly be raised, “Can religion be taught ?”** 
Even if we answer this in the negative, it does 
not lessen our responsibility for making an 
evaluation of life in religious terms the goal of 
our educational process. After all, the teacher 
is the key to the situation. This is empha- 


23 See ‘‘ Essential Place of Religion in Educa- 
tion,’’ pp. 97-98. 

24 Ibid., pp. 97, 102-103. 

25 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 

26 Strayer, Religious Education V, pp. 599-611. 

27See Bryce, Religious Education IV, p. 33; 
Thompson, ibid. V, pp. 109-116; authorities 
quoted in ‘‘ Essential Place of Religion in Educa- 
tion,’’ pp. 95-98, 103; Strong, quoted by Crooker, 
‘*Religious Freedom in American Education,’’ p. 
188; ‘*Pronouncement on Education and Religion 
in Japan,’’ Religious Education XI, pp. 289-290. 

28 Tapy, quoted by Bagley, Religious Education 
V, p. 637; compare Butler, ‘‘ Meaning of Educa- 
tion,’’ p. 198. 

29 Quoted in ‘‘ Essential Place of Religion in 
Education,’’ p. 97. 

30 See ‘‘Essential Place of Religion in Edueca- 
tion,’’ pp. 107-108. 

31 Tbid., pp- 33-34, 108; see also Wood, ‘‘ School 
and College Credit for Outside Bible Study.’’ 

82 See Main, Religious Education IV, p. 483; 
Coe, ‘‘Can Religion be taught?’’ 
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sized repeatedly by educators.*° “The man 
back of the work is the real essence of religious 
education.”** This is true whether we use re- 
ligious education in the broader or the narrower 
The teacher should be the kind of man 
he wishes his pupils to become. “We know of 
no spontaneous religious generation.”*> Fur- 
thermore, “Whether they will or no, the per- 
sonal attitude of teachers toward religion makes 
an impression. Religion or irreligion is present 
in the schools just as surely as teachers are 
present.”°® Good teachers should not be taken 
as a matter of course, but of necessity.*’ It is 
to the teacher whose personality glows “with a 
love of truth, sympathy with his students, en- 
thusiasm for noble causes and devotion to high 
civic and spiritual ideals,”** that we must, in 
large measure, look for the accomplishment of 


sense. 


religious education. 
CLARA CHASSELL COOPER 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE PERMANENCE OF VOCATIONAL 
INTERESTS AFTER THREE YEARS 
Or what value are the vocational interests ex- 

pressed by junior high-school pupils? The ex- 

tent to which such interests must be taken into 
consideration by edueators depends chiefly upon 
their permanence; that is, upon the length of 
time that these interests continue to be held by 
the pupils. In order to determine the perma- 
nence of these interests a study was undertaken 
in the fall of 1922. The entering, or 7B, pupils 
of eight of the junior high schools of Balti- 
more comprised the test group. This group 

consisted of 1,467 pupils—708 boys and 759 

girls. They were given two intelligence tests— 

the Illinois and the Mentimeter—and the aver- 
age of the two I. Q.’s thus secured for each 


33 No fewer than twenty-four references read em- 
phasized the importance of the teacher (see espe- 
cially Starbuck, Religious Education IV, p. 83; 
and Bagley, Religious Education V, pp. 612, 637). 

34 Main, Religious Education IV, p. 484. 

35 Doggett, Religious Education V, p. 203. 

36 Coe, ‘‘ Education in Religion and Morals,’’ p. 
352. 

87 Main, Religious Education V, p. 331. 

38 See Mitchell, Religious Education V, p. 108. 
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pupil was used as the basis of classificgsio, 
The choice was uncontrolled; each child wa, 
given a blank and asked to name the oeeuys. 
tion that he would most like to enter. Ff, 
up questionnaires were administered three tin. 
within the first year of the study. The resy). 
of the investigations of this first year 
already been published. 
In June, 1925, when those pupils who 
made normal progress were at the end of thy. 
junior high-school careers, another fo! 
questionnaire was administered. It was io 
impracticable to administer this questionnaiy 
in all the eight schools originally included 
the study. Finally, three of them were se\; 
and it is with the information secured fro 
pupils in these three schools that this art 
deals. This questionnaire was given to 
pupils of the original group still in 
schools, to those who had been retarded as we! 
as those who had been promoted regularly. 
In 1922 these three schools contained 47 per 
cent. of the pupils included in the origin: 
study; hence, the follow-up group may be con- 
sidered satisfactorily representative. This { 
low-up group originally consisted of 696 pu; 
—314 boys and 382 girls. At the end of thy 
three-year period there were 260 survivals 
88 boys and 172 girls. Vocational int: 
were arbitrarily divided into the fifteen toll 
ing classes:* agriculture, manufacturing, m 
chanical industries, transportation, trade, pu 
lie service, engineers, physicians, 
teachers, entertainers and artists, other protes- 
sional service, domestic and personal service. 
clerical service, no choice. However, due t 
lack of space, certain combinations of thes 
classes are here effected and the results pre- 
sented in terms of these larger groups. [ler 
all six professional groups are united. Ag 
cultural, manufacturing and mechanical indus 
tries are grouped under the last-mentione 


lawyers 


1 Franklin, E. E., ‘‘ The Permanence of the V 
eational Interests of Junior High School Pupils.” 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore, 1924. 

2In terms of this fifteen-fold classification, 
following percentages of permanency were found 
to obtain: boys’ interests—46 per cent.; girls’ — 
69 per cent.; total group—61.2 per cent. At the 
end of the first year of the study, the correspond 
ing percentages were: boys’—62 per cent.; girls’ 
—71 per cent.; total group—67 per cent. 


the 








estic and personal service, public 
transportation are classed as gen- 
Trade and clerical service remain 
Trade here indicates business activi- 

e work of mechanics. These more 
nsive groups are shown in Table I. In 
certain the permanence »f the pupils’ 
terests, the interests originally ex- 
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} 


the upper left-hand corner of the table to the 
lower right-hand corner. The number of cases 
appearing in this diagonal divided by the total 
number entered in the table gives the percent- 
age of permanency. The number in the upper 
left-hand corner of a box represents the boys; 
the number in the lower right-hand corner rep 


resents the girls. 


TABLE I 
PERMANENCY OF VOCATIONAL CHOICES 
Distribution of Choices—June, 1925. 


_ 
. 
= - 
n * 
< = 
s = 
= an 
ew c 
47 6 8 
54 13 
l rf) ° 
15 78 
-_ 4 ° 3 
D ] 
7 » 
« M nical Industries 
7 neral Service ] 
z Choice ia 1 
ls for Boys 54 17 
iis for Girls 72 93 
s for Group 126 110 


n 1922 by these 260 survivors were 
ited as were those expressed in June, 
nd both distributions are shown in the 

mpanying Table I for the purpose of com- 

This double-entry table shows the re- 

ship of the results for the two periods 

er consideration. The records for the boys 
ept separate from those for the girls. The 
rows indicate the choices for the fall, 1922, 
1 and the columns those for June, 1925. 
Henee, the entry for any pupil whose choice 
ls in the same group on both occasions will 


in the diagonal of boxes extending from 


Trade 


x = 2 
= © .> 
y — o «SC 
$e m . . & 
‘@ aS ‘= = = « 
ss .F = Z 2 
=—s @ © / = os 7 
om EG. : - - + 
= oS Z~ e & a) 
2 1 
64 73 137 
° 1 * 
i3 94 106 
] 
9 3 12 
2 2 
0 1 1 
1 ] ] 2 
13 2 0 2 88 
2 0 l 4 72 
15 2 1 6 260 
PERMANENCY 
No. Cases Percentages 
Boys 60 68.2% 
Girls 132 76.7% 
Total Group 192 73.8% 


Table I shows that 68 per cent. of the boys 
and 77 per cent. of the girls, or 74 per cent. of 
the entire group, adhered to their original types 
of vocational interests throughout their junior 
high-school careers. At the end of the one 
year study, 72 per cent. of the boys and 80 per 
cent. of the girls, or 75 per cent. of the entire 
group, were found to have maintained their 
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orig L é I f el t have little answer to this question, the 
or no ettect um the pul ho s made up were classified as protessiona! 
I I if I egree OT const ( Or the sional. rhe protessional aivisik 
percentage | perl anem Ver “ iong a following fTOUDS engineers, pl 
period of time indicates that the interests ex vers, teachers, entertainers and artists ; » 
pressed by entering junior high school pupils professional services. The other ce! ( 
are significant a i wort! ot consideration the “T o-choice”’ vToup, constitute ti 
Several turther problems that invite atten tessional division. 
T1oO re tThnose ‘ ed With pupil ¢ natio 
- rABLE III 
hat ~ thie ‘ oO hip ( tel r¢ ee to 
! " Y ING 4 +H 
‘ inatior hs thie purpose OL securing an E Se 
I yer Tf au t! up were d > . tot 
; ni o pul Boys Girls Group 
vided wcor! ng to their ] ().’s into thre Per Per Per 
groups oll I, the highest 30 per cent cent ef nt 
Professional divis 6.2 
II, the middle 40 per cent.; III, the lowest 30 Professional division 6.2 
; Non-professional divi 
per cent | clas heation was applied to . , 
as : : fh sion 18. { 
the entire 1,467 pupils; henee, the distribution 
or the follow-up grou nsidered i hi Totals 28 0 i= 0 74 
article more « le ‘ 
The most striking evidence presented in t 
Ty Tt T 1 
ABLE II table is that given in the case of the bovs. A 
i YEARS* boy with a professional interest is twice as 
Rove Girls Total Group likely to spend the full three years in the junior 
: - high school as is his comrade with a non-profes- 
Io. - I 
~~ % Oe , - _ . } 
> : : : = sional interest. For the entire group, the el 
“ > - -5 7 ™” o 8) nN } 
» o= » ws 3 to dren with prole ssional interests are 30 per cent 
| a = os ~ - 2e more likely to survive than are those with 
> he . > te = . oh , 
> o ~ = > 6s protessional preterences. 
wira, Bw w he 7 % Ga 
| 118 } ] x 17 6.0 9? 86 42.6 — on 
: . . ‘ - . CONCLUSIONS 
IT 127 36 28.3 17 89 50.9 302 125 41.4 
ITI 69 13 188 1 § 29 192 49 25.5 (1) The vocational interests of pupils sh 
a high degree of permanence during the 
; ] ™ Q | 7 ‘ : 7 1 } . 
8 Jit SO p 9 i2 49.0 696 260 37.4 high school period. After three years, three 


: children out of four still adhere to their orig 

lable IT shows that five pupils out of eight nal type of vocational preference and three out 
were eliminated during the three year period. of five still cling to the actual choices 
A boy entering junior high school is a third they originally expressed. 
again as likely to be eliminated during the three- (2) Out of eight pupils entering the 
year period as is a girl. The probability that a high school, five have been eliminated when the 
pupil will survive is evidently dependent di- — Jast roll is called three years later. 
rectly upon his intelligence. Pupils of less (3) An entering boy’s chances of completu 
than average intelligence are one and three  jynior high school are only about five eighths 
fourths as likely to be eliminated during the as good as a girl’s. 
three-year period as are those of superior intel- (4) A child of less than average intelligence 
ligence. What is the relationship of interest to has scarcely three fifths as good a chance 


elimination ? For the purpose or securing an surviving as has one of superior tellin 


Franklin, E. E., ‘‘The Permanence of the Vo (5) The pupils with non-professior 


cational Interests of Junior High School Pupils,’ 
p. 51. surviving as those with profession: terest 


» ests have but three fourths as good a ce | 


4It is obvious that the percentages of elimina- In the case of the boys alone, the ratio 1s 
tion may be determined by deducting each of the FE. Earte F 


percentages given in this table from 100 per cent. DETROIT TEACHERS COLLEGE 








